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631. Aldrich, V. C. Two hundred years after 
Hume’s Treatise. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 600-605.— 
The thought of Hume is comparable with that of the 
logical positivists. He would have welcomed the 
positivistic view that many symbols stand for logical 
constructs only. He would have found difficulty in 
understanding how even the meaning of protocols is 
in part the result of the logical syntax of their 
language context. He would have wanted to temper 
the extreme positivistic emphasis on syntactical 
construction and reconstruction of languages, with 
an infusion of a greater ‘‘feel’’ and respect for the 
determinants of language itselfi—J. G. Miller 
(Harvard). 

632. Barnhart, E. N. A computational short cut 
in determining scale values for ranked items. 
Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 241-242.—Comparing the 
differences between the scale values (determined by 
the frequency with which each item is preferred to 
every other for N arrays) and the average rank 
values (the average rank assigned to items by N 
individuals) in two group orders, it was found that 
the greatest difference was 3.5% and the average 
difference 2.2% for two experimental groups of 41 
and 98 subjects, respectively, ranking 16% eometrical 
forms in order of preference. ‘Since the average 
rank values correlate so highly with the scale values 
derived from the law of comparative judgment, they 
appear to be useful in experimental work as a short- 
cut in determining grou pecorenese from ranked 
material."—G. F. J. Le mer (New York Uni- 
versity). 

633. Benjamin, A. C. Science and vagueness. 
Phil. Sci., 1939, 6, 422-431.—Even simple terms, 
such as ostensively defined symbols, may retain some 
degree of vagueness, In the case of complex terms 
vagueness arises when we are in doubt as to whether 
the complete conjunction of elements, or only part of 
it, is required for the application of a term. Mere 
past reference does not suffice; we must and do talk 
about the future in science. If, however, our terms 
are to be applicable to the future and yet defined by 
reference to verified consequences, they must be 
allowed to retain a fringe of indefiniteness. An 
operational theory of meaning runs into the difficulty 
that when it is carefully examined, operations are 
found to be past and future, particular and universal, 
actual and possible, habitual responses as a finite 
series of past reactions and habitual nses as 
tendencies to respond. ‘The problem is solved only 

use we the analysis at a certain point.” — 
R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 
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634. Bennett, G. K. The correlation between 
as 


scores expressed tiles. J. educ. Psychol., 
1939, 30, 470-472. convenient procedure is given 
whereby percentiles may be plotted directly on the 
scatter diagram by use of a 21-interval scale for 
grouping percentiles. A sample problem is pre- 
sented.—-R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


635. Bishop, D. J. On a comprehensive test for 
the homogeneity of variances and covariances in 
multivariate problems. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 31-55. 
—This is a labor-saving adaptation of Wilks’ ex- 
tension of the Neyman-Pearson likelihood ratio 
method for testing the homogeneity of the variances 
and covariances in multivariate problems for the 
special case where the samples are of the same size. 
An alternative method (accurate for large samples) is 
given for dealing with cases where the samples are 
not of the same size—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

636. Buel, J. A stylus punch board maze with 
automatic differential and cumulative response indi« 
cators. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 221-228.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mississippi). 

637. Burt, C. The factorial analysis of ability. 
Ill. Lines of ble reconcilement. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 30, 84-93.—The paper deals mainly 
with two fundamental issues: (1) the sampling 
theory as opposed to the two-factor theory; (2) the 
reciprocity of tests and persons. So long as we re- 
gard the factors reached by Spearman and Thomson 
as descriptive components only, and not as causal 
entities, there n be no serious conflict between 
their theories. There is no mathematical incom- 
patibility between the two-factor and the sampling 
theories; it is a question of which best fits what we 
know of the working of the mind, and this must be 
based on non-mathematical (neurological) evidence. 
The reciprocity principle states that the non-general 
factors obtained by correlating persons are the same 
as those obtained by correlating tests. Stephenson 
believes that the two sets of factors are ‘poles 
apart.” Burt considers that in every field—scho- 
lastic preferences, esthetic appreciation, tempera- 
mental the factors described by Stephenson, 
using his Q-technique, are virtually the same as those 
obtained by the earlier and alternative techniques.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


638. Courts, F. A. A modification of the Darrow 
behavior research pho . Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1939, 52, 631-632.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

639. David, F. N. On N ’s “smooth” test 
for of fit. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 191-199.— 
E. R. Henry (New York University). 
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640. Emme, E. E. Content analysis of eleven 
recent textbooks in general psychology. J. Psychol., 
1939, 8, 285-294.—The author's analysis of recent 
books by E. Freeman, J. P. Guilford, F. F. Powers, 
A. C. Reid, J. B. Stroud, W. T. Wait, W. C. Varnum, 
J. F. Dashiell, F. C. Dockeray, F. L. Ruch, and D. 
Starch showed that more books now treat topics of 
foundations of human behavior than any other sub- 
ject, such as motivation, intelligence, emotion, per- 
ception, etc. (96 chapters in the 11 books); ranking 
second is the material on topics dealing with personal 
adaptability and efficiency, such as applied learning, 
study habits, concentration, vocations, etc. (48 
chapters); organic and physiological material ranks 
third (43 chapters); social and applied issues, fourth 
(34 chapters); and human adjustment patterns, 
including mental hygiene, last (21 chapiers). The 
prevailing trend is in the direction of adapting the 
material to the present needs and interests of stu- 
dents. Increasing emphasis is now given to signifi- 
cant experimental data, but there is less emphasis 
being given to the physiological and biological 
backgrounds. Recent books seem to be somewhat 
better adapted for teaching situations—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

641. Fabre, P. Inscription a distance des phé- 
noménes physiologiques par la méthode du con- 
densateur variable. (Recording of physiological 
phenomena at a distance by means of a variable 
condenser.) Travail hum., 1939, 7, 291-302.—The 
transmitter and receiver were operated at’ high 
frequencies, 28 to 56 metacycles. The transmitter is 
modulated by a circuit controlled by the physio- 
logical process being recorded. For example, a 
pneumograph is arranged to turn a small pulley. 
This pulley, through a flexible shaft, turns the rotor 
of a variable condenser. This condenser controls the 
modulator, which in turn modulates the carrier 
wave. In the receiver, after detection and proper 
amplification, the breathing (e.g.) is recorded 
graphically.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

642. Freeman, G. L. A new obstruction box. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 629-631.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


643. Freud, S. [Ed.] The American imago. 
Boston: Dr. Hanns Sachs, 168 Marlborough St. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1939. Quarterly. $5.00. 


644. Garrett, H. E. Lewin’s “topological” psy- 
chology; an evaluation. Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 
517-524.—Topological psychology may be described 
non-technically as an attempt to comprehend human 
behavior in terms of the objects which are present, 
and of the relations among “‘events”’ taking place in 
a given environment (“‘life-span’’). Lewin contends 
that it provides the basis for a truly scientific psy- 
chology. But many feel that it is merely a novel 
but cumbersome way of picturing simple psycho- 
logical situations, and that the mathematical 
symbols add no transcendent conceptual quality 
to the simpler verbal characterization. The un- 


ambiguity of the mathematics does not guarantee 
the unambiguity of the underlying psychological 
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relationships. In the problem of causation, Lewin’s 
distinction between Aristotelian and Galilean modes 
of thought is legitimate, but this distinction cannot 
be u to condemn concepts like “drive” and 
“average’’; for “‘drive” as used in psychology is no 
more animistic than “gravity,’”’ and the average is 
merely a point of departure in characterizing the 
individual person. The ultimate value of the 
topological approach must be left to experiment to 
settle. Its necessity has not yet been demonstrated. 
See XIV: 656.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

645. Gehrung, F. Das Seelische. Wider die 
Verdoppelung des Menschen. (The psychical. 
Against the mind-body dichotomy.) Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1939. RM. 5.20.—The author 
traces the problem of the existence of a soil and its 
relation to the body, concluding that the frequently 
supported psychophysical parallelism is untenable. 
Non-empirical identity, cited as the basis of psycho- 
physical parallelism, is dismissed as unsatisfactory. 
Empirical identity, as seen at the present, provides 
a workable concept of the old mind-body problem.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (New York University). 


646. Gobey, J. T. New ergograph for arm and 
finger ergograms. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 532- 
533.—Description of an ergograph developed in order 
to study the similarity of ergograms taken on the 
arm and finger. An isometric drawing of the ap- 
paratus accompanies the note-—H. W. Kar 
(Pittsburgh). 

647. Guillaume, P., & Meyerson, I. Charles 
Blondel (1876-1939). J. Psychol. norm. path., 1938, 
35, 321-324.—Obituary.—R. Perl (New York City). 

648. Heidt, L. J. Apparatus for the isolation of 
monochromatic light of high intensity at \, 254 mp 
Science, 1939, 90, 473-474.—A description and dia- 
gram of the apparatus are given, together with a 
discussion of the results secured by its use.—F, A, 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

649. Henneman, R. H., & Talley, J. C. A 
modified Galton bar. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 
632-633.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

650. Jacobson, E. The neurovoltmeter. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 620-624.—Description of an 
apparatus for measuring the degree of nervousness 
in individuals —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


651. Janney, J. E. Laboratory workbook in 
psychology to accompany Life: a psychological 
survey (by S. L. Pressey, J. E. Janney, and R. G. 
Kuhlen). New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 153. 
$0.90.—The 46 exercises of this workbook are de 
signed to make the student work actively with the 
principles learned from the text, and to give him 
training in methodology while increasing his infor- 
mation about himself and the social world in which 
he lives. The organization follows that of the text: 
(1) conditions and circumstances of life, (2) de 
velopment through the life span, and (3) problems 
of life. Illustrative exercises are: a personal 
sheet, questionnaire on human adjustments in which 
the student is himself interested in gaining knowk 
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edge, reading and interpreting charts and tables, 
surveys of the student’s neighborhood, his house, 
and the social customs of his group. Others consist 
of tests, short experiments, field study, and case 
study.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

652. Jeffreys, H. Random and systematic ar- 
rangements. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 1-8.—Cautions 
are given against allowing statistical theorizing to 
take the place of systematic design for experimenta- 
tion, with special reference to previously published 
papers by Fisher and by “‘Student’”’ (William Sealy 
Gossett).—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


653. Johnson, H. M. Rival principles of causal 
explanation in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 
493-516.—To become a natural science, psychology 
must use causal laws which are consistent with those 
of other natural sciences. Such a general law or 
relation between events (present as an element in 
all causal laws) is that of ‘eventual sufficiency” and 
“eventual necessity.”” It is designated by ¢ in the 
formula PcQ=(PQ’)’, which means that “‘to assert 
that event P holds the relation ¢ to event Q is 
equivalent to asserting that it does not happen that 
Q fails if P happens, nor that P happens if Q fails. 
Such a relation between events can be established in 
a given instance either by demonstrating a mutual 
relation of intrinsic sufficiency and necessity, or by 
inductive proof. There are three causality principles 
available to science according as the antecedent 
event temporally precedes, follows, or concurs with 
the consequent event; i.e. mnemic causation, telic 
causation, and efficient causation. Each presup- 
poses the ¢ relation, which is non-temporal. They 
are supplementary rather than antagonistic. Psy- 
chology must use all three and must also employ 
causal relations between events which are not of the 
same order, and which are not quantitatively 
equivalent. It must free itself from a limited con- 
cept of cause.”"—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


654. Karslake, J. S., & Tiffin, J. Supplementary 
equipment useful in research on eye movement. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 625-629.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

655. Kilpatrick, W. H. William James—a per- 
sonal appreciation. Educ. Trends, 1939, 7, 9-12.— 
A personal tribute to William James. Three char- 
acteristics of James’ teaching are emphasized: the 
influence of biological psychology based on Darwin; 
his emphasis upon dynamic logic or fluidity of ex- 
perience; and “interest and effort as the principal 
determining factors in individual life.’—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 


656. Lewin, K. Reply to Dr. Garrett. Psychol. 
Rev., 1939, 46, 591-595.—(See XIV: 644.) All psy- 
chological schools use concepts which imply spatial 
direction and space relations. Hence the problem of 
space in psychology has to be settled; but spatial de- 
scriptions in psychology have definite mathematical 
meaning only if interpreted by topological and hodo- 
logical geometry, not by Euclidean. Garrett fails to 
recognize the purely formal character of geometrical 
concepts, so that they can apply to social behavior 
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even when no physical position or locomotion is in- 
volved. Thestatement that spatial analogies are not 
applicable to problems of anger, aggressiveness, 
honesty, etc., ignores experiments already performed. 
Historical problems should not be eliminated from 
peychology, but progress in studying learning, etc., 

as been hindered by mixing up questions about 
conditions with questions about origins.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

657. Lindworsky, J. Manuale di psicologia 
sperimentale. (Manual of experimental psychol- 
ogy.) (Trans. by A. Galli and A. Gatti.) Milano: 
Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero, 1939. Pp. xiv+327. 
L. 24.—See V: 4343. 

658. Losskij, N. Die Philosophie und Psy- 
chologie in Russland. (Philosophy and psychology 
in Russia.) Jn Various, Bolschewistische Wissen- 
schaft und Kulturpolitik, 77-110. Kénigsberg: 
Ost-Europa Verlag, 1939. 

659. Lungwitz, H. [The body-mind problem. ] 
Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1939, 41, No. 5. 

660. Mendieta y Nifiez, L. [Director.] Revista 
Mexicana de Sociologia. México, D. F.: Instituto 
de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Na- 
cional. Vol. 1, No. 1, March-April, 1939.  Bi- 
monthly. $0.50 per issue. 

661. Miles, W. R. Einthoven string galvanom- 
eter used with a vacuum tube microvoltmeter. 
Rev. sci. Instrum., 1939, 10, 134-136.—The Ein- 
thoven galvanometer is combined with a vacuum 
tube microvoltmeter used as input. Certain ad- 
vantages are claimed for the circuit: the influence of 
tissue and electrode resistance is reduced, current 
drainage from the measured specimen is decreased, 
the index of the measured potential may be slightly 
amplified, and the deflection speed of the string is 
slightly improved. The resulting DC instrument is 
valuable particularly in measuring bioelectrical or 
other steady or transitory small potentials —F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

662. Miles, W. R. Triple-view photographs as 
medical records. Yale J. Biol. & Med., 1939, 12, 
113-117.—-For purposes of accurate identification 
profile photographs are better than front views, al- 
though the latter are better for memory identifica- 
tion. A device is described and illustrated for ob- 
taining triple-view photographs (front and two 
profiles) with one exposure——A. Chapanis (Health 
Center, Franklin, Tenn.). 

663. Morgan, W.A. A test for the significance of 
the difference between the two variances in a sample 
from a normal bivariate population. Biometrika, 
1939, 31, 13-19.—Another approach to the problem 
raised by Finney, in this case through the applica- 
tion of the likelihood ratio method of Neyman and 
Pearson.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

664. Miiller, G. E. Hegel in Amerika. (Hegel 
in America.) Z. disch. Kulturphil., 1939, 5, 255-270. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

665. Myers, C. S., & others. A discussion on the 
application of quantitative methods to certain 
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problems in ology. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, B125, 
415—435.—This is a collection of round-table papers. 
C. S. Myers contributes the opening paper on the 
general topic, and is followed by C. E. Spearman on 
new methods of expressing ability in factors; G. H. 
Thomson with comment on recent tendencies in 
mental-factor theories; and C. Burt on recent 
developments of statistical method. There are 
eleven other papers, by various contributors, deal- 
ing with various theoretical aspects of the topic, as 
well as its relation to practical problems in applied 
ere 26 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Har- 
vara). 

666. Newman, D. The distribution of range in 
samples from a normal population, ressed in 
terms of an independent estimate of standard 
deviation. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 20-30.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 

667. Nohl, H. Charakter und Schicksal. (Char- 
acter and destiny.) Frankfurt a.M.: Gerhard 
Schulte-Bulmke, 1939. RM. 7.50.—Subtitle: A 
pedagogical anthropology. This book presents an 
extensive survey of the anthropological literature 
which has appeared in recent years. It is divided 
into two parts: Part I considers the developmental 
laws discernable in human life, Part II the so-called 
forms of life, under which are considered tempera- 
ments, character trends, sex differences, inter- 
and intra-racial differences, environmentally condi- 
tioned modes of living, etc.—G. F. J. Lehner (New 
York University). 

668. Olson, W. C. Proceedings of the forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc., Stanford University and 
the University of California, a ey 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1939: report of the Secretary. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 
36, 740-783. 

669. Osborn, F. To what extent is a science of 
man possible? Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1939, 49, 452-459. 
—To date the most effective applications of a 
science of man have been in medicine, nutrition, 
and public health. However, scientific psychology, 
genetics, and anthropology are beginning to in- 
fluence our thinking and suggest an effect they may 
have in the future when they are more fully de- 
veloped.—0O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

670. Petermann, B. Wesensfragen seelischen 
Seins. (Empirical questions concerning psycho- 
logical being.) Leipzig: Barth, 1938. Pp. viii+-222. 
RM. 5.80.-—Subtitle: An introduction to modern 
psychological thinking. Fundamental problems of 
modern psychology are evaluated in the light of 
scientific treatment and their systematizing value. 
The author’s treatment of problems is concrete and 
empirical, with great emphasis upon the biological- 
anthropological approach.—G. F. J. Lehner (New 
York University). 

671. Pitman, E. J. G. A note on normal correla- 
tion. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 9-12.—“In a recent 


paper Finney discussed the distribution of the ratio 
of estimates of the two variances in a sample from a 
normal bi-variate population, and showed how a 
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test for significance could be applied when the popu- 
lation correlation coefficient is known. He also 
showed how the test may be adapted when only a 
sample estimate of this correlation is available, but 
this adaptation is not completely satisfactory. This 
paper shows how, by using a different distribution, an 
exact test for significance can be obtained, and fidu- 
cial limits for the ratio of the population variances 
determined, when the population correlation coeffi- 
cient is unknown.”—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

672. Ramsperger, A. G. What is scientific 
knowledge? Phil. Sci., 1939, 6, 390-403.—We do not 
get knowledge by inferring unperceived realities 
from perceived realities. Objects become the sub- 
ject matter of knowledge only when a question is 
raised about their relationships with the rest of 
nature. The first step in the scientific enterprise is 
to abstract from nature those objects whose occur- 
rences or whose changes can be expressed in terms 
of quantitative laws. The next step is to explain 
why changes are correlated as they are found to be. 
In order to do this we may construct a theory 
about unobserved entities (molecules, atoms, etc.) 
from whose hypothetical behavior all the observed 
phenomena would follow. There is no good reason 
to deriy the realist’s contention that the existeice 
of nature is independent of human experience; but 
we have knowledge of it only in so far as the pattern 
of reality as given is a clue to what reality is in the 
perspective of other times and circumstances.—R. H, 
Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

673. Runes, D. D., & others. [Eds.] Philosophic 
abstracts. New York: D. D. Runes, 884 Riverside 
Drive. Vol. 1, No. 1, Winter 1939-1940. Quarterly. 
$4.00. 

674. Schmalenbach, H. Geist und Sein. (Phi- 
losophia Universalis, Vol. I.) Basel: Haus zum 
Falken, 1939. Pp. 328. 18 fr.—This is a new and 
critical presentation of phenomenology, a modifica- 
tion of Husserl's position. The first part analyzesin 
detail acts of perception. For instance, a considera- 
tion of infantile vision, perception of photographs, 
and comprehension of perspective indicates that 
objects of vision are originally given at a distance. 
In confirmation of Kéhler it can be said that it is 
useless to ask whether we originally see objects ina 
plane or in the third dimension, because we see 
to begin with a plane in distance. Phenomeno 
logical description must precede concrete scientific 
and epistemological interpretations of perceptions. 
In perceiving objects we do not have the feeling of 
being affected by an external object. The second 
part is a reconsideration of the problems of Husserl’s 
Logische Untersuchungen. Signs used in communica 
tion may be treated in three categories: indication, 
announcement, and appeal. We can understand the 
indication of a sentence, grasp its significance as am 
announcement of intentions, and still not be affected 
by its appeal to action. The third part considers 


a realm of ontology, logos, opposed to the realm of 


reality and illusion.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). | 
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675. Smith, J. H. Tests of significance: what 
they mean and how to use them. Stud. Bus. Adm., 
Unw. Chicago, 1939, 10, No. 1. Pp. 99.—This is a 
survey of the common statistical tests of significance 
and of their underlying sampling theory. The argu- 
ment is divided into 10 chapters: introduction, 
sampling distributions of number of successes, the 
normal distribution and the problem of inference, 
the chi-square test for sets of means, tests for sets of 
means using estimates of variance, tests for regres- 
sion coefficients, the analysis of variance and partial 
correlation ratios, tests for correlation coefficients, 
the chi-square test of goodness of fit, and conclusion. 
Appended are: (A) Approximations to binomial 
probabilities, (B) general sampling distributions 
and methods of sampling, (C) the sampling distribu- 
tion of chi-square, (D) the simultaneous sampling 
distribution of means and sums of squares of resid- 
uals, (E) the sampling distributions of F, 7%, and 
Student’s ¢, (F) sampling distributions of regression 
coefficients, and a selected bibliography.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

676. Spearman, C. The factorial analysis of 
ability. II. Determination of factors. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 30, 78-83.—The author discusses 
Thurstone’s recent attempt to dispense altogether 
with the general factor g; he shows that no hard- 
and-fast procedure of factorizing is adequate. Since 
the correlations fail to determine the factors com- 
pletely, some further grounds are needed for this 
purpose. In only one special case is any such ground 
ready to hand—that of reducibility to a single factor; 
here the ground is the cogent one of parsimony.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

677. Stephenson, W. The factorial analysis of 
ability. IV. Abilities defined as non-fractional 
factors. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 30, 94-104.— 
Spearman's is the only factor theory in which some 
reference is made to the characteristics of the tests 
used; this is essential. Stephenson discusses the 
connections between test construction and factor 
theorems, and how both relate to the activities the 
tests set in motion. He gives a detailed table of the 
various activities involved in testing and the various 
abilities tested, and then defines the latter in terms 
of “‘non-fractional”’ factors. The nature and rela- 
tionships of fractional and non-fractional factors 
are then discussed.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). P 

678. Thomson, G. H. The factorial analysis of 
ability. I. The present position and the problems 
confronting us. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 30, 71-77.— 
This, the first paper from a symposium on the 
factorial analysis of ability, sets out what appear 
to be the main principles (some of them incom- 
patible) of the several factor systems of the present 
day. The problem of factorial analysis is to choose 
a set of axes or factors, preferably orthogonal, to 
replace the mental tests as definers of the qualities 
of persons. Some principles must be adopted to 


select one as the best; among these principles are the 
following: (1) representing the experimental facts; 
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(2) reproducing as much as possible of the whole 
variance (Hotelling); (3) reproducing the correla- 
tions with the minimum number of common factors 
(Spearman, Thurstone); (4) insisting on a general 
factor g (Spearman, Holzinger); (5) rotating the 
factors until they become psychologically significant 
(Thurstone) ; (6) requiring “‘simple structure” (Thur- 
stone); (7) requiring invariance of analysis of the 
same test in different batteries, when used on equiva- 
lent samples of persons; (8) using factors and load- 
ings which are reciprocal for persons and tests 
(Burt) —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

679. Thomson, G. H. The factorial analysis of 
ability. Agreement and disagreement in factor 
analysis: Asumming up. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 30, 
105—108.—A summing up of the contributions to the 
symposium on factor analysis—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

680. Vaughan, W. F., & Needham, J. G. Stu- 


. dents’ manual for general psychology. New York: 


Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. ii+238. $1.00.— 
Study materials designed to aid the student in the 
introductory psychology course are provided. The 
workbook is particularly adapted for use with 
Vaughan’s General Psychology, Revised, but many 
sections may be used with other texts. Each chapter 
includes: (1) a correlating summary, (2) projects, 
(3) experiments, and (4) tests. Most of the experi- 
ments can be performed either by the instructor as 
demonstrations or group experiments or by students 
working in pairs. The tests include essay-type 
questions and objective-type items. The objective 
tests may be adapted for machine scoring. Pages of 
the workbook are detachable and are punched for 
convenient reassembly.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

681. Vivas, E. Value and fact. Phil. Sci., 1939, 
6, 432-445.—The argument of this paper is directed 
against the thesis that the method of the social 
sciences must be different from that of the physical 
sciences. It is maintained that judgments of value 
are verifiable by means of the same kind of opera- 
tions which serve to verify any other factual judg- 
ment. The author’s position is a form of objective 
relativism. He holds that value is a tertiary char- 
acter of objects, acquired when they enter a rela- 
tional complex one term of which is a desiring self. 
Nevertheless value is objective, since, as a matter 
of verifiable fact, objects do have this tertiary char- 
acter relatively to certain selves. Value science is 
thus descriptive, not normative. On the other hand, 
judgments of fact, inasmuch as they always depend 
upon an interest, are also judgments of value. Thus, 
it is maintained, the dichotomy between fact and 
value is completely broken down.—R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 


682. Waters, R. H. Morgan’s canon and anthro- 


_pomorphism. Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 534-540.— 


Morgan’s canon has exerted a profound influence on 
psychological experiment and theory. It was de- 
signed to counteract the early tendency toward 
anecdotalism and anthropomorphism in prescientific 
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animal psychology. Its effect was to outlaw mental 
processes as descriptive of animal behavior. But a 
closer study and better understanding of animals by 
recent experimenters has necessitated returning to 
mentalistic concepts for adequate explanation. 
Even in the realm of human psychology, the applica- 
tion of Morgan's canon first led to a throwing out of 
mentalistic concepts. Human psychology was 
patterned after animal, and extreme behaviorism 
resulted, plus a personification of the nervous 
system. Psychology should again recognize the 
legitimate place of anthropomorphism in explaining 
human behavior, and turn attention away from the 
nervous system to the whole organism.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

683. Welch, B. L. On the distribution of maxi- 
mum likelihood estimates. Biometrika, 1939, 31, 
187-190.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


684. Winkler, J. K., & Bromberg, W. Mind 
explorers. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. 
Pp. 378. $3.00.—The authors sketch the historical 
development of the study of human behavior in 
terms of a succession of great men whose personal- 
ities and scientific contributions are reviewed: Gall, 
Mesmer, Pinel, Todd, Charcot, Galton, James, Hall, 
Cattell, Terman, Yerkes, T horndike, Watson, Freud, 
and others who receive less complete consideration.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

685. Yates, F. Tests of significance of the differ- 
ences between regression coefficients derived from 
two sets of correlated variates. Proc. roy. Soc. 
Edinb., 1938-39, 59, 184-194.—The above tests are 
described and a numerical illustration given —WM. 
Collins (Edinburgh). 

686. Young, G. Factor analysis and the index of 
clustering. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 201-208.—The 
initial problem of factor analysis is described as a 
search for clustering of the test vectors. Curves are 
developed which give a visual picture of the cluster- 
ing tendency, and an index of clustering is derived 
which provides a simple estimate for the number of 
factors.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 704, 736, 802, 805, 955, 989, 
1015, 1112.] 
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687. Ades, H. W., Mettler, F. A., & Culler, E. A. 
Effect of lesions in the medial geniculate bodies upon 
hearing in the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 
15—23.—Lesions in the medial geniculate bodies 
produced losses in auditory acuity. Loci were 
indicated as follows: 8000 c.p.s. in the dorsal region; 
2000 in the lateral; 1000 in the posterior; 500 in the 
medial; and 125-250 in the ventral. It was con- 
cluded that the medial geniculate body contains 
projections from the organ of Corti and that pitch 
discrimination occurs in the cochlea—7. W. 


Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


688. Adrian, E. D. Ferrier lecture: The localiza- 
tion of activity in the brain. Proc. roy. Soc., 1939, 
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B126, 433-449.—This paper reviews the principal 
developments in the field from the first paper of 
Fritsch and Hitzig on the electrical excitability of 
the cerebral hemispheres, in 1870, to the present 
time. Among the main topics of discussion are: 
stimulation of the human brain; effects of repeated 
stimuli; electrical activity of the cortex; potential 
waves in human and animal brains; local potential 
waves due to sensory stimulation; general level of 
activity of the brain during sleep and narcosis; 
regional awakening; activity induced by local stimu- 
lation; association of neurones; inhibition; “‘spon- 
taneous” activity. 27 references—C. K. True. 
blood (Harvard). 


689. Askenaz, D. M. Nerve impulse frequency 
and its relation to vasomotor reflexes. Amer. J, 
Physiol., 1939, 125, 119-129.—Sciatic, tibial, and 
ulnar nerves were activated by a thyratron stimula- 
Cats under ether were either decerebrated or 


tor. 
_curarized, and unanesthetized spinal preparations 
were used. The sign or direction of vasomotor 


response (intensity being constant) was determined 
by frequency of the stimulus. Magnitude of the 
response was related to intensity of the stimulus 
(number of fibers activated)—T7. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


690. Brown, M. H. Effects of cortical and striatal 
lesions on motor performance in macaques. Yale 
J. Biol. & Med., 1939, 12, 79-95.—‘The effect of 
cortical and striatal lesions and their combinations 
has led to the following conclusions: Varying grades 
of tremor have been produced as a result of extra- 
pyramidal damage. The concepts of deficit and 
compensation in the extrapyramidal motor system 
with respect to the appearance and disappearance of 
tremor have been established. Tremor appears to 
be the product of an inherent rhythm, possibly 
originating in the cerebral cortex.’—A. Chapanis 
(Health Center, Franklin, Tenn.). 


691. Cannon, W. B., & Lissak, K. Evidence for 
adrenaline in adrenergic neurones. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 125, 765—777.—The effect of extracts 
of adrenergic fibers and of adrenaline was com- 
pared with vagus extract and that of heart with 
degenerated sympathetic fibers. The cat pupil, 
blood pressure, and nictitating membrane were 
among the indicators used. “The results are con- 
sistent with the view that adrenaline is liberated 
at the endings of adrenergic fibers and that sym- 
pathin ... is -this adrenaline modified in the 
affected cells.""—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

692. Clark, W. E. L., McKeown, T., & Zucker- 
man, S. Visual pathways concerned in 
stimulation in ferrets. Proc. roy. Soc., 1939, B126, 
449-468.—At the beginning of the non-b 
season lesions were made at various levels in the 


_ visual pathways of the brains of female ferrets. 
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They were then exposed, at the end of each day, to 
bright artificial illumination for 6 hours a 
minutes, to discover whether they would come i 
heat during the anoestrum. Normal controls 
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ferrets whose optic nerves had been divided were 
exposed to the same conditions. Additional con- 
trols were also kept under ordinary laboratory con- 
ditions. Ferrets with divided optic nerves either did 
not come into oestrus, or did so much later than the 
controls. All others came into oestrus either within 
or soon after the period of the normal controls ex- 
posed to additional light. It is concluded that the 
normal response to visual stimulation occurs in the 
absence of the superior colliculi, and after interrup- 
tion of retinal impulses to (1) the mid-brain, (2) the 
dorsal nucleus of the lateral geniculate body, (3) the 
visual cortex. Other findings are reported, and the 
conclusion suggested that the visual response de- 
pends on impulses passing either to the ventral 
nucleus of the lateral geniculate body, or to the sub- 
thalamus by way of the accessory optic tracts. 29 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

693. Dusser de Barenne, J. G. The sensory 
cortex of the chimpanzee’s brain. Science, 1939, 90, 
403-404.—Abstract. 

694. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W. S. Kritisches und Experimentelles zur Deu- 
tung der Potentialschwankungen des Elektrocortico- 
gramms. (A critical and experimental study of the 
interpretation of fluctuation of potential of electro- 
corticograms.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 162, 
815-824. 

695. Feng, T. P., Li, T. H., & Ting, Y. C. Studies 
on the neuromuscular junction. XII. Repetitive 
discharges and inhibitory after-effect in post- 
tetanically facilitated responses of cat muscles to 
single nerve volleys. Chin. J. Physiol., 1939, 14, 
55-79.—( Biol. Abstr. XIII: 13074). 


696. Forbes, H. S., Schmidt, C. F., & Nason, G. I. 
Evidence of vasodilator innervation in the parietal 
cortex of the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 
216-219.—The method of Schmidt and Pierson was 
used, in which a thermocouple record was made from 
the parietal cortex of cats. The cut facial nerve was 
stimulated. The evidence confirmed the existence of 
parasympathetic vasodilator innervations in cerebral 
vessels—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


697. Franke, F. J.. & Koopman, —. [The 
parallelism of electro-biological processes in the 
cortex with pathopsychological and parapsycho- 
logical shenetnaa. 7 Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 
162, 259-288. 


698. Gerard, R. W., & Young, J. Z. Electrical 
activity of the central nervous system of the frog. 
Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B122, 343-351.—Observations 
are reported on the spontaneous electrical activity 
of the exposed or isolated brain and cord of the grass 
frog, Rana pipiens, and of the bull-frog, Rana 
catesbiana. Spontaneous potentials independent of 
injury or motor effects were noted throughout the 
central nervous system. Various regions were found 
to have more or less characteristic rate, regularity, 
and intensity in their potential profiles, though three 
distinct frequencies might be present in one place at 
different times or simultaneously. The olfactory 
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bulb was found to be electrically dominant, with an 
often regular rhythm at 4 per second and up to 80 nV 
intensity. This and other spontaneous rhythms 
persisted for two hours or more, with the brain 
isolated on moist cotton wool, often improving in 
regularity and amplitude during much of this time. 
15 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


699. Harrison, F., Wang, S. C., & Berry, C. 
Decussations of sympathetic efferent pathways from 
the hypothalamus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 
449-456.—The hypothalamus of unilaterally sym- 
pathectomized cats was stimulated before and after 
low cervical hemisection. The impulse may descend 
the cord uncrossed, may cross in the brain stem, or 
may cross in the spinal cord below the cervical seg- 
ments. Or it may cross by connections in both stem 
and cord.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

700. Heinbecker, P., & Bartley, H. Manner of 
strychnine action on nervous system. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 125, 172-187.—Strychnine action on 
the nervous system appears to be the result of a 
change in excitation and accommodation. In 
weaker concentrations the threshold is lowered and 
in stronger concentrations it is raised. Accommoda- 
tion was diminished and latent addition was pro- 
longed. The absolute refractoriness of the axon was 
increased. The effect was least in the axon, peri- 
pheral synapse, and ganglion. It was greatest in the 
central nervous system and in certain visceral 
ganglia (in Limulus polyphemus). The effects 
simulated some of those of anodal polarization.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


701. Himwich, H. E., Hadidian, Z., Fazekas, J. F.,» 
& Hoagland, H. Cerebral metabolism and elec- 
trical activity during insulin hypoglycemia in man. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 578-585.—E. E. G. 
records were made from schizophrenics under in- 
sulin treatment during hypoglycemia and following 
recovery due to administration of carbohydrates. 
A direct relationship was found between alpha 
frequency and cerebral oxygen consumption. The 
relationship with the delta index was an inverse one. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


702. Hoagland, H. Rhythmic electrical dis- 
charges from nerve cells in relation to their respira- 
tion. Science, 1939, 90, 404.—Abstract. 


703. Hodgkin, A. L. The subthreshold potentials 
in a crustacean nerve fibre. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, 
B126, 87-121.—Experiments are reported upon 
isolated crustacean nerve fibres. It is found that 
subthreshold shocks produce two distinct effects. 
When the stimulus is weak and cathodic, or anodic 
and of any strength, it produces a “polarization” 
potential behaving as if due to passive accumulation 
of charge at the nerve membrane. When the stimu- 
lus, however, approaches threshold, it produces an 
additional wave of negativity which behaves like a 
subliminal local response of the nerve fibre. Various 
differences in the properties of the two processes are 
described. Latency of the nerve fibre is held to be 
determined by the time relations of the local re- 
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sponse, being short when the local response has a 
rapid rise and fall, and long when it has slower time 
relations. It is suggested that the latency of the 
nerve fibre is due to the time required for the local 
response to reach propagating size. Other observa- 
tions on latency and on the potential of the local 
response are reported and discussed. 12 references. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

704. Householder, A. S. Studies in the mathe- 
matical theory of excitation. Bull. math. Biophys., 
1939, 1, 129-141.—The general linear two-factor 
nerve-excitation theory of the type of Rashevsky 
and Hill is discussed and normal forms are derived. 
It is shown that in some cases these equations are not 
reducible to the Rashevsky form. Most notable is 
the case in which the solutions are damped periodic 
functions. It is shown that in this case one or more— 
in some cases infinitely many—discharges are pre- 
dictable, following the application of a constant 
stimulus S. The number of discharges increases 
with S, but the frequency is a constant, characteristic 
of the fiber and independent of S.—(Courtesy Bull. 
math. Biophys.). 

705. Janzen, R., & Kornmiiller, A. E. [Some 
experiences with the use of the electro-encephalo- 
graphic local diagnosis of cortical processes led off 
through the human skull. ] Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 
1939, 41, 5-7. 

706. Kreezer, G. Intelligence level and occipital 
alpha rhythm in the mongolian type of mental 
deficiency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 503-532.— 
The present study is one of a series which was under- 
taken to determine the empirical relation between 
intelligence and the properties of the electro-en- 
cephalogram. 50 mongolian type feeble-minded 
(17 males, 33 females), between 16 and 56 years CA, 
served as S's. The electrodes were placed on the 
occiput and the ear-lobe. The S lay on a cot in a 
dark room, and care was taken to prevent emotional 
excitement or sleep. 3 aspects of the records were 
measured: alpha index, alpha wave frequency, and 
average alpha wave amplitude. Results: (1) r be- 
tween MA and alpha index = .316; (2) r between MA 
and alpha frequency = —.291; (3) r between MA and 
average amplitude=.114. By Fisher's criteria the 
first two are significant, the last is not. Analysis 
of the records showed that electrode resistance, 
electrode position, and CA had no significant influ- 
ence on any of the three characteristics studied. 
Sex, however, had a real effect on both the alpha 
frequency and the average amplitude. It was found 
that when the effect of sex was eliminated, the am- 
plitude of the wave also became significantly cor- 
related with MA. The theoretical significance of 
these results is briefly considered.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

707. Lindsley, D. B. A longitudinal study of the 
occipital alpha rhythm in normal children ; frequency 
and amplitude standards. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
55, 197-213.—With all but 11 of 132 normal, white 
children, 1 mo. to 16 yrs. old, 2 or more serial ex- 
aminations of the occipital alpha rhythm were 
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made, and in 42 cases 3 or more examinations were 
made over a period of 2-3 years. Analysis of the 
records shows that once the alpha rhythm is es- 
tablished (by 3 mos. of age), its frequency increases 
rapidly during the first year, then more slowly until 
the adult level is reached about 12 years of age. 
Amplitude increases during the first 2 years, dropping 
sharply during the third year and more slowly 
thereafter, to reach the adult level about 15 years 
of age. Data are presented for 23 age levels from 
3 mos. to 16 yrs. inclusive—D. K. Spelt (Missis- 
sippi). 

708. Maddock, S., Hawkins, J. E., & Holmes, E. 
The inadequacy of substances of the “glucose 
cycle” for maintenance of normal cortical potentials 
during a gps meee produced by hepatectomy with 
abdominal evisceration. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 
125, 551-565——The experimental animals were 
rabbits, dogs, and cats. Potentials resulting from 
hepatectomy were similar to effects reported from 
insulin. The normal potentials were restored by 
intravenous glucose, mannose, and maltose, but not 
by certain other sugars which are metabolized by 
brain tissue-—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


709. Moore, A. R., & Doudoroff, M. Injury, 
recovery and function in an aganglionic central 
nervous system. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 313- 
333.—Changes in the behavior of starfish after sec- 
tion of the circumoral nerve ring are described and 
illustrated with photographs. The resulting be- 
havioral disturbances demonstrate that the normal 
neuromuscular system of these organisms underlies 
coordinated activity of the separate rays. Thus the 
view of Maier and Schneirla and others that local 
rather than central factors control righting and 
locomotor activities is refuted—N. L. Munna 
(Vanderbilt). 

710. Muralt, A. v. Gibt es Aktionssubstanzen 
bei der Nervenerregung? (Are there action sub- 
stances in nerve excitation?) Naturwissenschaften, 
1939, 27, 265-270.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

711. Reboul, J., & Rosenblueth, A. The action of 
alternating currents upon the electrical excitability 
of nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 205-215.— 
Weak alternating currents decreased and stronger 
currents increased the local excitation of nerve. It 
is concluded that alternating current exerts two 
independent and opposite effects on excitability.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


712. Rosenberg, H. Electrotonus and excitation 


‘in nerve. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B124, 309-335.— 


Experiments are reported bearing on the hypothesis 
that (1) when an electric current is applied to a 
nerve, a potential difference across the axon mem- 
brane develops, and (2) the attainment of a certaif 
critical potential at the stimulating pole is the 
threshold condition for excitation. Among other 
observations, it is noted that: (A) The voltage 
capacity relation for constant subliminal electro- 
tonus fits the theoretical curve representing data for 
threshold stimulation with condenser discharges. 
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(B) The intensity-frequency relation agrees with 
theory and experiment of threshold stimulation by 
sinusoidal currents within the range of 200 and 1000 
hz, beyond which both electrotonic and excitatory 
curves diverge in the same direction from the 
theoretical line. (C) The time constants derived 
from observations on electrotonus at the cathode 
are only about half those obtained in excitation. 
If, however, the time constants are determined for 
catelectrotonus at a short distance from the pole, 
they are comparable with those of excitation. The 
hypothesis is advanced that the establishment of a 
gradient of critical potential along a finite length of 
nerve is the threshold condition for excitation. 39 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

713. Rosenblueth, A., & Reboul, J. The blocking 
and deblocking effects of alternating currents on 
nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 251-264.— 
A nerve impulse may be blocked by alternating cur- 
rent. This is a function of intensity, frequency, 
duration, and interelectrode distance. A deblocking 
action may be demonstrated after some fibers have 
been blocked. The time course of blocking and 
deblocking differs, and conduction depends on a 
resultant of the two—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

714. Rushton, W. A. H. A graphical solution 
of a differential equation with application to Hill’s 
treatment of nerve excitation. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, 
B123, 382-397. 

715. Rushton, W. A. H. Initiation of the propa- 
gated disturbance. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B124, 210- 
243.—Part I of this paper discusses mathematical 
and other implications of the theory that depolariza- 
tion of a nerve at a point is the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for the generation of an action po- 
tential at that point, and that propagation results 
from stimulation of the inactive region in front of the 
propagated wave by the spread of the action current; 
excitation is inadequate unless it activates a sufficient 
length of nerve to give an action current big enough 
to propagate. Part II applies the conclusions 
reached in Part I to the explanation of certain of the 
observed facts of excitability, such as the strength- 
duration curve, the voltage-capacity curve, the 
effect of two successive shocks, the spatial relations 
of excitation, and other matters. ‘‘The theory, 
though too simplified in the present form, suggests a 
large number of experiments, in the light of which 
further development should be possible.” 22 ref- 
erences.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

716. Sjéqvist, O. The conduction of pain in the 
fifth nerve and its bearing on the treatment of 
trigeminal neuralgia. Yale J. Biol. & Med., 1939, 
11, 593-600.—‘‘Fibers conducting pain and tempera- 
ture in the fifth nerve are scattered evenly in the 
sensory root, but form the vast majority of fibers in 
the bulbospinal tract. Impairment or loss of sensi- 
bility for pain and temperature in half of the face is 
produced in man by section of the ipsilateral bulbo- 
Spinal fifth tract.”"—A. Chapanis (Health Center, 
Franklin, Tenn.). 
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717. Smith, D. E. Cerebral localization in 
somaesthetic discrimination in the rat. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1939, 28, 161-188.—70 blind rats were re- 
quired to respond to the rough rather than the 
smooth alley of a Y-shaped maze. Controlsindicated 
that a tactual cue was the basis of discrimination. 25 
rats were retrained following lesions involving 
variously located cortical areas. Of these, 4 lost the 
habit. All 4 rats had suffered a bilateral frontal 
lesion. There is, according to the investigator, 
“clear indication that somaesthetic function, in so 
far as it is involved in retention of this habit, is 
localized within the frontal region of the rat cortex.” 
The area cannot be exactly delimited in terms of the 
present data. This is due to the fact that the 
response was complex, involving sensitivity of the 
snout as well as of the feet. Two attempts to re- 
strict stimulation to the feet are described. Bib- 
liography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

718. Tasaki, I. The strength-duration relation 
of the normal, polarized and narcotized nerve fiber. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 367-379.— Determina- 
tions were made on nerve which was held out of 
Ringer solution by a “‘ridge insulator.” Results were 
in accord with the Weiss formula. Removal of the 
connective tissue sheath under the stimulating elec- 
trode reduced the chronaxy by one half, confirming 
findings by Bishop.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

719. Tasaki, I. Electric stimulation and the 
excitatory process in the nerve fiber. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 125, 380—395.—Tripolar stimulation 
was carried out on a single nerve fiber laid over a 
“ridge insulator.” It was concluded that the ex- 
citatory state is produced by the potential difference 
across the plasma membrane at the node. Strength- 
duration curves and dependence of chronaxy on 
size of the electrode are explainable as due to varia- 
tion of resistance of the plasma membrane.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

720. Travis, R. C. The social significance of the 
interaction of neural levels in man. Psychol. Rev., 
1939, 46, 525-533.—The problem of interaction and 
shifting dominance of cortex and lower centers has 
important implications for social adjustment and 
control. Cerebral action is closely correlated with 
rational behavior, and thalamic action with biased 
emotional behavior. A review of extirpation studies 
on animals and clinical studies on intact humans 
shows a phylogenetic relation of cortical and sub- 
cortical patterns. Drugs and harmful stimuli 
affect higher sensitive centers first. A dichotomy 
develops between the two in spite of the unifying 
function of the nervous system as a whole, so that 
perfected habits can operate subcortically, as in 
absent-minded acts. They need continuous correc- 
tion from the cortex to function effectively, however. 
Motor learning is at a maximum when higher and 
lower patterns converge. Any adequate educational 
program should provide for a close integration of 
these levels, with emphasis on control by the higher 
centers, so as to build rational objective attitudes 
for the welfare of society —A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 
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721. Walter, W. G. Electro-encephalography in 
the study of epilepsy; demonstration. J. ment. Sci., 
1939, 85, 932-939.—The following observations are 
made regarding the E. E. G. in cases of epilepsy: (1) 
slow waves—delta waves—which are easily dis- 
tinguished from normal alpha waves, are charac- 
teristic; (2) 50% of people complaining of ‘“‘fits” 
show an abnormal E. E. G.—these cases are usually 
under 40 years of age and are clinically classifiable 
as idiopathic epileptics; (3) the abnormal delta dis- 
charge is continuous and similar to that found in 
cases of tumor; (4) the discharge varies somewhat 
with the frequency of fits, but is little affected by 
the administration or withholding of drugs; (5) three 
types of seizure discharge are observable—smooth 
slow rhythm of high potential associated with 
‘“‘nsycho-motor attacks,” slow rhythm with sharp 
spikes associated with petit mal attacks, and a fast 
rhythm associated with grand mal attacks.— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

722. Zimmerman, H. M. The pathology of the 
nervous system in vitamin deficiencies. Yale J. 
Biol. & Med., 1939, 12, 23-28.—A description of the 
peripheral and central nerve lesions resulting from 
avitaminosis.—A. Chapanis (Health Center, Frank- 
lin, Tenn.). 

723. Zotterman, Y. The nervous mechanism of 
touch and pain. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1939, 14, 
91-97.—The main objective of the investigation 
was to study the response of the thinnest afferent 
fibers of cutaneous mammalian nerves to various 
stimuli, as previous studies had been concerned 
mainly with the largest afferent fibers (above 7). 
Nerve branches of less than .1 mm. were dissected 
out and the action potentials from the smallest 
twigs of these were recorded by means of amplifiers 
and a cathode-ray oscillograph. The rate of conduc- 
tion of the afferent axon potentials was measured by 
means of a double-ray electron oscillograph. Large 
potentials produced by deformation of the skin and 
movements of the hairs (from fibers of 10-14y) 
had a rate of 30-60 m/sec; the 6; potentials (from 
fibers of 7-9), 20-30 m/sec; and the 6, potentials 
(from fibers of 5.5-7y), 8-17 m/sec. The C poten- 
tials came from fibers smaller than 5.54. Evidence 
was obtained to show that pain is mediated by 
very thin nerve fibers and that tickling and itching 
sensations are elicited by thin afferent fibers. The 
gradual transformation of tickling and itching into 
burning sensations seems to depend upon quantita- 
tive changes in the response of the fine nerve fibers. 
Graphs and references.— M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


[See also abstracts 798, 823, 836. ] 
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724. Abel, T. M. “Subjective” colors from line 


patterns viewed in polychromatic and monochromatic 
light. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 610-615.—The 
problem of the present study was to determine the 
effect on the subjective colors of the Luckiesh and 
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Moss black and white line pattern of observing it 
under polychromatic and monochromatic light. 
The pattern was presented to S for 1 min. ina simple 
exposure apparatus under two polychromatic lights 
(tungsten and quartz mercury arc), and 3 mono- 
chromatic lights (Y=577-579 mp; G=546 my; 
R=623 and 691 my). Observation was with the 
right eye. 5 trained S’s served. The same phe- 
nomena were reported under these conditions as 
under the condition of daylight illumination — 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


725. Adrian, E. D., Craik, K. J. W., & Sturdy, R. 
S. The electrical response of the auditory mecha- 
nism in cold-blooded vertebrates. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1938, B125, 435-455.—Observations are reported on 
the oscillations of electrical potential produced by 
various sounds in the inner ears of the frog, tortoise, 
alligator, and eel. The tortoise and alligator give an 
inner ear response to sounds not much above the 
audibility threshold for the human ear. At high 
frequencies, however (above 1000 cycles for the 
tortoise, 3000 for the alligator), the threshold rises 
steeply. In the frog and eel (in the air) much 
louder sounds are needed to produce an effect. 
Records from the auditory nerve of the tortoise 
show action potentials corresponding to the sound 
waves up to frequencies of 200—300/sec., the upper 
limit varying with the temperature. Below 15° C, 
the threshold of the nerve response is lowest for 
sounds of about 100 cycles, rising as the frequency is 
increased. In the frog and alligator the nerve 
response resembles that in the tortoise, though 
measurements are more difficult because of the low 
sensitivity of the frog’s ear and the large inner-ear 
potentials in the alligator. Other observations are 
reported. The results are held to emphasize the 
value of a constant high temperature for the nervous 
mechanism of the ear, and for any group of receptors 
concerned in signalling frequencies of vibration, 
12 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


726. Bartley, S. H. Some effects of intermittent 
photic stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 462- 
480.—"The major qualitative sensory changes 
throughout the range from isolated flashes to critical 
flicker frequency were enumerated for test-objects 
both with and without illuminated surrounds. The 
Briicke phenomenon, which appears when com- 
paring repeated flashes with a steady field nearby, 
does not appear when the fluctuating field has an 
illuminated surround. In the latter case, the maxi- 
mum brightness is obtained with isolated flashes, 
which for their energy are not so bright as the level 
represented by the Briicke maximum. Glitter was 
observed within a narrow range part way betweea 
the terminals of isolated flashes and c.f.f. when 
using an illuminated surround, but not with a dark 
field. The location of this band was far below the 
18-per-second station of Brecher’s flicker-glitter 
boundary, which in the present experiments could 
not be discovered. All of the transitions no 
tended to vary with intensity, even within s § 
limits.”—H. W 3 






W. Karn (Pittsburgh). ee 
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727. Beattie, E. M. Investigation of visual 
threshold values. Proc. roy. Soc. Edinb., 1938-39, 
59, 55-61.—The effect of fatigue of the eye when 
exposed to illumination of a given intensity. for 
various periods of time, as affecting the response of 
the eye to a rapidly intermittent illumination of 
constant strength, is discussed.—M. Collins (Edin- 
burgh). 

728. Beitel, R. J. Case report: hysterical am- 
blyopia combined with monocular divergent squint. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 16, 366-369.—A 13-year- 
old retarded girl was brought in with a divergent 
squint and 20/200 vision O. D. Trial frames and 
suggestion effected an improvement to 20/20. A 
prescription of +0.25 O. U. resulted in normal 
binocular vision and disappearance of the squint. 
General improvement in attitude and mental alert- 
ness also persisted until glasses were broken, when 
all symptoms recurred. —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 

729. Bournot, K. Geruchsprobleme. (Olfaction 
problems.) Z. ges. Naturwiss., 1939, 5, 196-199.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

730. Brown, J. F. Thed 
time, and space: a reply to Cartwright, Koehler, and 
Wallach. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 237-246.—The 
author presents a brief restatement of his original 
observations and the theoretical implications result- 
ing from a study of the effect of visual field structure 
on phenomenal velocity; a discussion of Cartwright’s 
critique of this theory and a rebuttal follow.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 


ics of visual speed, 


731. Craik, K. J. W., & Zangwill, O. L. Obser- 
vations relating to the threshold of a small figure 


within the contour of a closed-line figure. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 30, 139-150—The threshold of a 
small rectangle of variable brightness is significantly 
higher when projected inside the contours of a 
larger irregular closed figure than when projected 
outside the contour. A similar result is obtained 
when a small patch is projected inside and outside 
the contour of a square. These results agree with 
Koffka’s dictum that the differential threshold of a 
variable will be raised by its projection on a con- 
toured surface, but do not prove his theory of the 
intrinsic cohesiveness of a closed contour figure. A 
crucial experiment shows that there is a progressive 
rise in threshold of a variable as black lines of 
specified dimensions are added to the field; but the 
rise is identical whether the lines are arranged to 
form a closed square or merely to constitute two 
sets of parallel lines. Thus the observed rise is not 
due to the factor of intrinsic cohesion, but is con- 
nected with visual adaptation phenomena.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

732. Crozier, W. J. The theory of the visual 
threshold. Science, 1939, 90, 405.—Abstract. 
_ 133. Diill, B., & Diill, T. [The problem of solar 
influence on the psyche. ] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 162, 495-504. 

734. Evans, J. N. Classic characteristics of 
defects of the visual field. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1939, 22, 410-431.—Distribution of nerve-fiber 
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bundles in the eye accounts for the defects of hemi- 
anopia and wedge-shaped scotomas with their 
apices toward the fixation point, but it does not 
afford a consistent and satisfactory explanation for 
the wedge-shaped defects whose apices are at the 
papilla. Angioscotometry demonstrates that these 
defects, which show fluctuating borders, follow the 
pattern of the retinal vessels, and are to be construed 
as representing vascular disturbances which may 
precede nerve-fiber defects—M. R. Stoll (Ohio 
State). 

735. Feldman, J. B. Dark adaptation, night 
blindness and glaucoma. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1939, 22, 595-607.—The author finds that “night 
blindness does not bear any relation to the intensity 
of pathological dark adaptation,’ since thresholds 
approximating those found in retinitis pigmentosa 
may be found without night blindness. Either 
condition may occur in avitaminosis A. This may 
represent an inability to utilize the vitamin rather 
than a dietary deficiency. Doses of 30,000 to 90,000 
international units of vitamin A daily effected a cure 
only after some months in several cases here re- 
ported. Among the glaucoma patients who showed 
a pathological dark adaptation, several showed a 
high blood cholesterol.— M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


736. Ferree, C. E., & Rand,G. Attachment to the 
Ferree-Rand perimeter for determining light and 
color minima. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 
636-652.—The attachment, providing a continu- 
ously variable illumination, is recommended as 
affording a means for studying the relative sensi- 
tivities of various parts of the retina more thoroughly 
than by ordinary perimetric methods. The authors 
criticize the ‘method of limits’’ and propose to 
substitute a determination of threshold brightness 
in various parts of the visual field —M. R. Stoll 
(Ohio State). 

737. Fletcher, H. Auditory patterns, a demon- 
stration lecture. Science, 1939, 90, 408.—Abstract, 


738. Goebel, O. [Sensation and image in the 
realm of seeing and hearing.] Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 162, 443-458. 

739. Hahn, L. E. Neutral, indubitable sense- 
data as the starting point for theories of perception. 
J. Phil., 1939, 36, 589-600.—H. H. Price has con- 
tended that all theories of perception should start 
with sense-data, since they are neutral and indubit- 
able. The author denies that they are either neutral 
or indubitable, and insists that starting with them 
raises a number of difficult and, from the pragmatic 
point of view, unnecessary problems.—J. G. Miller 
(Harvard). 


740. Hughes, J. W. The monaural threshold: 
effect of a subliminal contralateral stimulus. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1938, B124, 406-421.—Experiments are 
reported on the determination of the change of 
threshold intensity in one ear when a note of fixed 
subliminal intensity is sounded in the other. It is 
found that for two notes in unison, the total energy 
required in the two ears at the binaural threshold is 
equal to the energy required in one ear at the mon- 
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aural threshold. For two notes of different fre- 
quencies the result still holds, in the form (E,/Eo)z 
+(E,/Eo),=1, where Eo represents the monaural 
threshold intensity, and EZ, the intensity of the note 
present in the same ear at the binaural threshold, 
the subscripts R and L referring to the two ears. 
The results are discussed in relation to the theory of 
hearing. 4 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


741. Hunt, W. A. A simple means of pares 
ambiguous visual material possessing color, depth, 
and movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 
640-641.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


742. Ives, R. L. The simple Reseau pattern. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 576-590.—This is the name 
for the pattern produced when two systems of equally 
spaced parallel lines intersect. The pattern is 
partly illusory, partly actual. Hence a theoretical 
solution requires both mathematics and psychology, 
for variations occur from observer to observer, and 
from time to time. When the systems of lines inter- 
sect at right angles, there is a “lightening of inter- 
sections” effect. When they intersect at an acute 
angle, a complicated set of optical factors creates an 
illusion of alternate darkened and lightened bands. 
When two Reseau patterns are superimposed, and 
one rotated slightly, a plaid pattern results. Three 
Reseaus superimposed give a highly complex pattern. 
Some explanatory principles are suggested for the 
variable character of the illusions, as “‘irradiation,”’ 
“fatigue of accommodation,” binocular rivalry, 


drugs, hunger, change of attitude, etc. A mathe- 
matical solution for the simple ‘“‘elemental diamond” 
Reseau illusion is suggested, in terms of the real 


dark-white relations. To reduce the illusory effect, 
the diamonds should be large and rectangular; to 
increase it, they should be small and the vertical 
diagonal shorter than the horizontal. The Reseau 
pattern illusion has caused much trouble in multi- 
color half-tone printing.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


743. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 13. Effects of stimulus-temperature in 
seriatim cold-mapping. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 
519-527.—A study of comparative seriatim scores at 
different stimulus temperatures leads to the formula- 
tion of three hypotheses: ‘(1) Cold receptors are 
all-or-none in their response. Average scores in 
many subjects show no change between 23 and 8; 
consequently the individual receptors . . . must be 
unaffected by supraliminal changes of stimulus 
temperature. (2) The concentration theory can be 
extended to cover the effects of stimulus-tempera- 
ture. When a lower temperature causes a more 
intense experience, it does so merely by adding to 
the concentration of active receptors. This follows 
automatically unless it is assumed that cold recep- 
tors are all-or-none in some subjects and obey a 
different principle in others. (3) The distribution 


of limens among receptors is not random. Low 
scores show greater percentage changes with tem- 
perature than high scores. Therefore, there must be 
relatively more poorly responsive receptors in low- 
score regions, relatively more highly responsive 
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receptors in high-score regions. This suggests that 
the distribution of strength among receptors may 
also not be random, but that there may be relatively 
more strong receptors in high-score regions; rela- 
tively more weak receptors in low-score regions,” — 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

744. Judd, D. B., & Kelly, K. L. Method of 
designating colors. Bur. Stand. J. Res., Wash., 
1939, 23, 355-385.—‘“‘In 1931 the first chairman 
of the Inter-Society Color Council, E. N. Gather. 
coal, proposed on behalf of the United States 
Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee the problem 
of devising a system of color designations for drugs 
and chemicals. He said, ‘A means of designating 
colors in the United States Pharmacopoeia, in the 
National Formulary, and in general pharmaceutical 
literature is desired; such designation to be suff- 
ciently standardized as to be acceptable and usable 
by science, sufficiently broad to be appreciated and 
used by science, art and industry, and sufficiently 
commonplace to be understood, at least in a general 
way, by the whole public.’ With the assistance of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
following plans outlined in 1933 by the Inter- 
Society Color Council, there has been worked out a 
solution for this problem, which substantially ful- 
fills the requirements laid down by Dr. Gathercoal.” 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

745. Kemp, E. H., & Johnson, P. Localization of 
response in the cochlea as determined by electrical 
recording. Science, 1939, 90, 405.—Abstract. 

746. Klaesi, J. [Asynergia of perception. ] Ally. 
Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 143-152. 

747. Koch, C. C. A review of certain ocular cases 
in which myopia was over-corrected or in which 
pseudo-myopia was improperly diagnosed as myopia. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 16, 387-—396.—Abstracts of 
myopic case reports selected from optometric 
literature are presented to support the contention 
that the use of cycloplegics does not facilitate ac 
curate diagnosis of refractive errors—M. R. Stoll 
(Ohio State). 

748. Korb, J. H. Perception time and night 
blindness. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1939, 37, 
392-399.—“‘(1) A series of 630 individuals on whom 
the light and dark adaptation was performed is 
herewith reported. (2) Those classified below normal 
included 5.7 percent of naval aviators, no naval 
aviation pilots, 19.26 percent chief petty officers and 
19.45 percent below the rate of chief petty officer. 
(3) There was no relation between the incidence of 
nightblindness and age groups. (4) Definite evi- 
dence of a relationship between the incidence of 
nightblindness and the diet was found. (5) An 
investigation was made on 45 individuals to de 
termine the relation between nightblindness and 
perception time. (6) 15,000 international units of 
vitamin A given daily improved markedly the 
photometer readings and shortened markedly thi 
perception interval. (7) No improvement was 
noted in those not given vitamin A.’’—G. R. 
ton (Purdue). 
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749. Laubenthal, F. Zur Pathologie des Raumer- 
lebens unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Sehraums. (The pathology of spatial experience 
with special consideration of visual space.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 162, 202-232. 


750. Macht, D. L, & Macht, M. B. Comparative 
effects of cobra venom and opiates on vision. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1939, 25, 481-493.—The effects of cobra 
venom and the opiates were studied on the acuity 
and the field of vision for white, blue, red, and green 
of 35 normal subjects. Morphine, codeine, heroin, 
dilaudid and pantopon definitely contracted or 
narrowed the field of vision in the following progres- 
sive order: white, blue, red, green. Cobra venom 
has a tendency to increase acuity of vision, and also 
markedly widens the field of vision for the four 
colors in the following order: white, blue, red, green. 
There is reason to believe that the stimulating action 
of cobra venom on vision may be due in part to an 
influence on the circulation of the eye and in part toa 
direct effect of the drug on the brain —H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

751. Miles, W. R. Experimental modification of 
the polarity potential of the human eye. Science, 
1939, 90, 404—Abstract. 


752. Miller, J.G. Discrimination without aware- 
ness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 562-578.—The 
purpose of the present study was to investigate some 
of the problems of subliminal perception. In 
the first part of the experiment 5 naive S’s were 
presented with the 5 Rhine figures in a special ap- 
paratus. Their instructions were such as to lead 
them to suppose that the experiment was one of 
clairvoyance rather than perception. The 5 cards 
were exposed first in random order in complete 
darkness; the reports in this case did not differ 
significantly from chance. S was then presented 
with 5 series of 25 guesses each, with 4 different 
intensities of illumination. At the conclusion of this 
series each S was interrogated to determine whether 
he was at all cognizant of the fact that there had 
been a physical stimulus present; no S was. Each S 
then increased the illumination until he was definitely 
aware of the physical stimulus. The limen for each 
stimulus was then determined by the method of 
limits. In the second part of the experiment the 
limens of 5 sophisticated S's were determined. The 
results of the experiment showed clearly that an S 
can discriminate intensities too low for him to be 
aware of them. The correctness of the perception 
of a subliminal stimulus varies with the intensity of 
the stimulus.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


753. Mote, H. G., & Fry, G. A. The significance 
of Javal’s rule. Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 16, 362-365. 
—Subjective findings were compared with the ker- 
atometer readings corrected in accordance with 
Javal’s rule for 200 eyes whose astigmatism varied 
not more than 10° from the vertical or horizontal. 
A close agreement was found between the statistical 
averages for the two determinations. However, 


since the difference may amount to as much as 1.50 
D. in individual cases, the keratometer finding can- 
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not be relied on for diagnosis, nor does it indicate 
the source of discrepancies which appear.—M. R. 
Stoll (Ohio State). 

754. Ogata, K. [Aubert’s phenomena and their 
relation to the types of character.] Jap. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1939, 5, 47-86.—Aubert’s phenomena were 
experimentally studied and it was shown that there 
are great individual differences qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively with regard to them. The author 
pointed out some relation between the phenomena 
and character types and tried to compare his own 
results with those of Schmidt.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


755. Ogawa, T. [The phenomenal displacement 
of the path of visual movement. (Further experi- 
ment.) | Jap. J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 244-250.— 
The experiment was undertaken in an elevator 
moving about 12 meters per minute, the cage being 
made completely dark. A light point moving 
vertically or 45° sideward (upward and downward) 
was presented, and the apparent movement was ob- 
served. Three subjects reported that the displace- 
ment of the path of visual movement is produced 
both at the beginning and the end of the elevator 
movement and not when the elevator is in motion; 
the displacement curve is seen opposite to the direc- 
tion of the elevator at the beginning of its movement 
but in the same direction at its end. The author 
further carried out four kinds of critical experiments. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

756. Ogle, K. N. Induced size effect. III. A 
study of the phenomenon as influenced by horizontal 
disparity of the fusion contours. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 22, 613-635.—An inclined test plane 
and a haploscope provided two methods of intro- 
ducing horizontal disparities into fusion patterns. 
Both methods showed a decrease in the induced 
effect as the horizontal disparity was increased. The 
maximum effect seems to be obtained when the 
fusion contours lie nearest the horopter surface. 
A formula is derived which seems adequately to 
describe the induced effect as a function of the hori- 
zontal disparity —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


757. Otsuka, H. [Phenomenal identity of points 
in real motion. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 157-181. 
—52 kinds of moving figures, where four lines were 
made to concentrate at a point, were observed by 
the subjects through a narrow linear window. Two 
black moving points made by two of the four lines 
and the window were sometimes phenomenally seen 
repulsed to the same side and sometimes crossed to 
the opposite side at the concentration point; that is 
to say, the author found two kinds of phenomenal 
identity. The same point seemed to move straight 
through or back from the concentration point. 
After these supplementary experiments, he explained 
this fact of phenomenal identity from the standpoint 
of Gestalt theory. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

758. Pascal, J. I. A memory scheme for the 
cardinal points. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 
448-449.—If the focal points are placed at the top 
and bottom respectively of a “‘benzene’’ (hexagonal) 
ring, the principal points at one side and the nodal 
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points on the other, the distances between points 
determining parallel lines will be equal for any optical 
system.— M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 

759. Peddie, W. The establishment of the 
trichromatic theory of color vision. Proc. roy. 
Soc. Edinb., 1938-39, 59, 15—21.—The establishment 
as fact of the trichromatic theory, suggested by 
Young, is now complete. Various phenomena of 
color vision, e.g., color blindness, have at times 
forced revisions in some secondary assumptions; 
the fundamental postulate (that three stimuli are 
sufficient to produce any visual sensation) has re- 
mained unchanged throughout the development by 
Helmholtz and others. The writer discusses from 
this viewpoint dichromasy, Abney’s law, color vec- 
tors, and threshold.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

760. Phillips, L. R. Some factors producing 
individual differences in dark adaptation. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1939, B127, 405-423.—Observations are 
reported on the course of dark adaptation over a 
period of 20 minutes for a white intermittent stimu- 
lus of 0.2 sec., centrally fixated, and subtending a 
visual angle of 1244°. Two groups of observers were 
used. In the first (40 males of about the same age, 
average age 20 yrs. 8 mos.), the possibility of vitamin 
A deficiency was eliminated by systematic dosage 
previous to determination of dark adaptation, and 
the subjects were selected to exclude gross optical or 
other abnormalities. Various ocular characters 
were then correlated each in turn with “perception 
times” (times, taken from the onset of dark adapta- 
tion, to see each of the selected brightnesses of the 
test patch). Among the inferences drawn from 
significant correlations thus obtained are the con- 
clusions: (1) that a comparatively large pupil in the 
light produces retardation of dark adaptation; (2) 
that a comparatively large pupil in the dark favors 
more rapid dark adaptation; (3) that heavy pig- 
mentation of the retina, judged by the difficulty of 
seeing the choroidal vessels, also favors more rapid 
dark adaptation. In the second group (26 observers, 
aged 17-70 years, of both sexes) tests were made 
without previous dosage, but with chances of 
vitamin A deficiency controlled by choice of suitable 
observers. Significant positive correlations of age 
with perception time were obtained. 14 references. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

761. Rawdon-Smith, A. F., & Sturdy, R.S. The 
effect of adaptation on the differential threshold for 
sound intensity. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 30, 124— 
138.—A new technique for assessing the least per- 
ceptible increase in sound intensity has been evolved, 
using a method whereby a slow rhythmic change in 
voltage can be generated and this made to modulate 
the output from a simple pure tone source. Thus the 
differential threshold can be estimated over a wide 
range of sound intensities, and at any frequency 
which can be generated. Also the differential 
threshold can be measured at an intensity different 
from that to which the ear has been subjected for a 
previous period. The values of the differential 
threshold differ greatly according to the state of 
adaptation of the ear; differential sensitivity is 
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greatest when tested at the same intensity as that 
to which the ear has previously been adapted, and 
less when the adapting intensity is greater or less 
than the test intensity. Adaptation at frequencies 
other than the test frequency has a less effect than 
adaptation at the test frequency, and may have no 
effect. Exceptions occur when the frequency of the 
adapting tone is twice or four times that of the test 
tone. Certain characteristics of these phenomena 
indicate that they are due to the intervention of 
aay factors —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 
and). 

762. Sand, A. The function of the ampullae of 
Lorenzini, with some observations on the effect of 
temperature on sensory rhythms. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1938, B125, 524-553.—Observations are reported 
and discussed on the responses to temperature change 
of the ampullae of Lorenzini in the elasmobranch 
Raja maculata. Like the acoustico-lateral receptors, 
the ampullae possess an autonomous rhythm of 
activity, but in contrast with the former, are un- 
affected by any form of mechanical stimulation. 
They respond to cooling by acceleration, to warming 
by inhibition of their rhythm of discharge. The 
responses occur throughout the physiological tem- 
perature range, from 3° to 20° approximately, 
though probably most sensitive in the region 10—15°, 
Adaptation occurs after a response to a temperature 
change, a regular slow rhythm of discharge being 
reestablished. Plotting such adapted frequencies 
against temperature yields a typical temperature 
curve with positive coefficient. Lateral line and 
stretch receptors of Raja show responses to tempera- 
ture similar to those of the ampullae, but stimuli of 
the order of 10° are required to produce an effect, 
and maximal responses are minute compared with 
those of the ampullae. 27 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Harvard). 

763. Saubermann, G. B. C. Uber den Einfluss 
der Beleuchtungsintensitét auf die Gréssenmes- 
sung des blinden Fileckes im normalen Auge. 
(The influence of illumination intensity on the 
measurement of the size of the blind spot in the 
normal eye.) Ophthalmologica, 1939, 97, 364-373.— 
Statements in the literature as to the size of the 
blind spot differ considerably. The results of the 
author’s own explorations are shown to be subject to 
the influence of the different light intensities, so that 
in bright consulting rooms with strong daylight, 
when the excitation of the entrance zone of the 
visual nerve is extinguished by contrast, the blind 
spot is larger than with relatively weak artificial 
illumination with the eye fairly dark-adapted, 
whereby the contrast function is probably reduced.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

764. Schuh, R. Uber die normalen Pupillen- 
weiten von Kleinkindern und Siduglingen. (The 
normal pupillary diameters of young children 
infants.) Erlangen: (Dissertation), 1938. Pp. 16.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

765. Sloan, L. L. Instruments and technics for 
the clinical testing of light sense. II. Control of 
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fixation in the dark-adapted eye. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 22, 228-232.—A series of luminous 
spots placed just within the limits of the blind spot 
provides a means of determining just how well 
fixation is maintained by the various methods used 
clinically. A red fixation point is satisfactory, but 
does not permit testing of the foveal region. Four 
luminous dots arranged as if at the extremities of a 
cross subtending a 6° angle maintained fixation 
fairly well when the subject was told to look at the 
center of the region bounded by the four dots. The 
effect of occasional deviations could be eliminated by 
repeated determinations. The controls used by 
Ferree, Rand and Stoll and by Derby and his 
associates did not provide a means of testing central 
sensitivity. —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 

766. Sloan, L. L. Instruments and technics for 
the clinical testing of light sense. III. An apparatus 
for studying regional differences in light sense. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 233-251.—An 
attachment for the perimeter is described which 
facilitates determination of light thresholds during 
light or dark adaptation for any desired points on 
the retina. Determinations at points on the hori- 
zontal meridian are reported for the two conditions 
of adaptation for a normal observer and five selected 
pathological cases. The normal curves indicate a 
thousandfold increase in peripheral sensitivity in 
scotopic vision, but only a threefold increase in 
foveal sensitivity. The pathological curves show 
qualitative as well as quantitative variations from 
this relationship, as, for example, thresholds similarly 
high for both conditions; or, approximately normal 
for light adaptation but little changed with dark 
adaptation. It is suggested that this new technique 
may supplement the more familiar tests of rate of 
adaptation.— M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


767. Smith, K. U., & Warkentin, J. The central 
neural organization of optic functions related to 
minimum visible acuity. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
55, 177-195.—When the criterion was occurrence of 
optic nystagmus with definite saccadic movements 
in response to rotation of vertical lines on a drum, 2 
normal cats had a threshold at 3.3’ of arc with 
white lines and 4.1’-8.3’ with black lines. For 6 
cats with total bilateral occipital lobectomies, 
thresholds varied from 0.5’ to 1.4’ of arc with white 
lines and from 8.3’ to 11.7’ with black lines. Normal 
animals responded to greater separation between 
the lines than did operated animals. The significance 
of optic nystagmus as an indicator of visual acuity 
is discussed, and it is suggested that while the 
striate cortex is “involved specifically in the de- 
termination of visual acuity related to isolated 
patterns,” it is “not necessarily concerned in the 
mediation of similar degrees of visual acuity under 
other conditions of stimulation."—D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

768. Snell, A.C. Visual acuity; its relation to the 

Sense ana the application of this relationship 
to medicolegal problems. Trans. Amer. med. Ass. 
(ophth. Sec.), 1938 (89th mtg.), 38.—For the purpose 
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of evaluating visual disabilities, a method of com- 
puting values for acuity, in which each increase in 
the visual angle reduces the resolving power by the 
same percentage, is presented.—D. J. Shaad (Insti- 
tute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 


769. Stiles, W. S. The luminous efficiency of 
monochromatic rays entering the eye pupil at differ- 
ent points and a new color effect. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1937, B123, 90-118.—Part I of this paper reports 
further investigations of the fact, noted by the 
author and another investigator in a prior com- 
munication (Stiles and Crawford, Proc. roy. Soc., 
B112, 428-450) that light rays entering the eye 
pupil near its periphery are less efficient in producing 
the impression of brightness than rays entering 
centrally, though the patch of retina stimulated 
(the fovea) be the same in both cases. Most of 
these earlier observations were made with white 
light. The author now reports that for his own eye 
the ratio of the luminous efficiencies of rays entering 
centrally and peripherally varies systematically to a 
limited extent in passing through the spectrum. 
Within a considerable range of intensity the value 
of the ratio for a given wave length is independent 
of intensity. Part II reports observations on the 
fact that as the point of entry of a ray of mono- 
chromatic light moves across the pupil, the corre- 
sponding half of the photometric matching field 
exhibits, in some parts of the spectrum, a change of 
color in addition to a change of brightness. 7 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


770. Stiles, W. S. The directional sensitivity of 
the retina and the spectral sensitivities of the rods 
and cones. Proc. roy. Soc., 1939, B127, 64-105.— 
Further experiments are communicated relating to 
the previously reported fact that light rays of the 
same intensity and spectral character entering the 
eye through different points of the pupil may pro- 
duce visual impressions differing in brightness and 
color even though the patch of retina stimulated 
(fovea) be the same. In the present investigations 
the test stimulus was a patch of light of diameter 1° 
and of wave-length \, exposed for a fraction of a 
second every few seconds. U,, the smallest percep- 
tible intensity of this stimulus, was measured in 
energy units, this sensitivity being defined as 1/U). 
With parafoveal vision of the test stimulus by the 
dark-adapted eye, direction of incidence had little 
effect on sensitivity when \ was less than 580 my, 
but a pronounced effect for greater wave lengths. 
The dark-adapted fovea gave a marked directional 
effect at all wave lengths. The condition of the 
retina was modified by making the subject view a 
patch of light of diameter 10° (wave length yx and 
intensity W,) at whose center the test stimulus was 
applied as an additional stimulus. For parafoveal 
vision, the directional effect showed a marked in- 
crease in passing from low to high intensities, and 
the curve connecting the threshold value U, and 
the intensity of the conditioning field W, showed a 
corresponding change of law. Somewhat similar 
effects were observed for foveal vision. Other ob- 
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servations are reported. 9 references-——C. K. 


Trueblood (Harvard). 


771. Thomson, A. M., Griffith, H. D., Mutch, J. 
R., Lubbock, D. M., Owen, E. C., & s,G. A 
study of diet in relation to health. Dark adaptation 
as an index of adequate vitamin A intake. III. 
The relation of diet to rate and extent of dark 
adaptation. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1939, 23, 697-723.— 
After studies on over 376 children and adults the 
authors conclude that neither rate of dark adapta- 
tion nor light threshold of the fully dark-adapted 
eye has necessarily a close correlation with intake 
of vitamin A in the diet. Considerable variation 
may occur in one individual and between individuals 
on the same diet. It seems that in certain cases 
the speed and extent of cure of hemeralopia by 
vitamin A concentrates is subject to considerable 
variation. ‘“‘The majority of workers believe that 
the study of dark adaptation can be used as a test 
for vitamin A deficiency, but until differences in 
technique and interpretation of results have been 
resolved, it is impossible to be certain how far their 
recorded observations represent physiological facts.” 
—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


772. Vujié, V., & Levi, K. Die a der 
optischen Nachbilder und ihre klinische Verwer- 
tung. (The pathology of optical after-images and 
their clinical evaluation.) Basel: S. Karger, 1939. 
Pp. 84. 8fr—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

773. Wallach, H. On constancy of visual speed. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 541-552.—When investigat- 
ing the constancy of visual speed, J. F. Brown 
discovered what he called the transposition principle 
of velocity; but he failed to relate the two. Actually 
the former can be looked upon as a consequence of 
the latter. A priori, one might argue that the con- 
stancy-of-visual-speed phenomenon (tendency to see 
two objects, which move at the same objective rate, 
as moving at the same speed even though they are at 
different distances from the retina) is merely a 
consequence of the constancy-of-size principle. But 
size constancy is absolute, whereas speed constancy 
is very imperfect. At a constant distance, objective 
velocities may appear equal when one is as much as 
8 times the other. Now an examination of the set-up 
for the transposition experiment, on the one hand 
(in which the retinal images of the two movement- 
fields bear to each other the same proportion as the 
objective movement-fields themselves), and the 
constancy-of-speed experiment, on the other (in 
which the movement-fields are presented at different 
distances from the eye), shows that the two different 
experimental situations yield essentially the same 
processes on the retina. Hence the transposition 
principle explains the myers ee ‘speed principle. 
Any departure from ideal tran ition of velocity is 
explained by the fact that Weber's law does not 


hold strictly for spatial changes—A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 

774. Walls, G. L. Origin of the vertebrate eye. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 452-486.—This is 
a critical, comprehensive review and summary of 
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theories concerning the origin and development of 
the vertebrate eye and its essential parts —M. R. 
Stoll (Ohio State). 


775. Walzl, E. M. The effect of chemicals on 
cochlear potentials. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 
688-698.—NaCl and KCI crystals were applied to 
the basal coil of the cochlea of cats. The prior 
effect on high tones reported by Fowler and Forbes 
was confirmed. Apical application produced the 
— loss on low tones. Replacement of the peri- 

h with isotonic salt solutions and cerebrospinal 
fad affected all tones equally. It was concluded 
that the effect of salt solution was the result of 
chemical action and not of osmotic damage. Po- 
tentials are not streaming or concentration po- 
tentials across membranes, and probably originate 
in the hair cells of the organ of Corti. The latter 
hypothesis agrees with those of Howe and Guild 
and of Davis and coworkers—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


776. Waring, H. Chromatic behavior of elasmo- 
branchs. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, B125, 264-282. 


777. Worth, C. A. Squint, or, The binocular re- 
flexes and the treatment of strabismus. (7th 
ed.) (Rev. by F. Bernard Chavasse.) Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1939. Pp. 688. $8.00. 


[See also abstracts 648, 687, 692, 716, 717, 723, 794, 
799, - 825, 836, 837, 842, 846, 872, 901, 983, 
1075. 
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778. Beach, F. A., Jr. The neural basis of innate 
behavior. III. Comparison of learning ability and 
instinctive behavior in the rat. J. comp. Psychol, 
1939, 28, 225-262.—Male and female rats were 
given 30 trials each on an 8-blind maze. Later, the 
females were scored for pre-partum nest-building; 
cleaning, collecting, and keeping the young alive; 
and retrieving scattered young. The males were 
given 10 tests of copulatory efficiency. Correla- 
tions between maze and innate-behavior scores, as 
well as comparisons of the best and poorest animals, 
lead to the conclusion that ‘‘there exists a positive 
relationship between efficiency in learning as tested 
by maze performance, and excellence in the execu 
tion of the innately organized behavior patterns . . . 
this relationship may be due to the fact that in- 
stinctive behavior is modified by experience, 
such modification is exhibited most markedly by 
the more intelligent individuals in a group, and that 
this modification is reflected in high scores on tests 
of sexual and maternal behavior.” Extensive 
bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


779. Brogden, W. J. Higher order conditioning. 


Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 579-591.—The present 
experiment was a modification of an earlier s 

to determine whether food as well as thoracic : 
would act as an adequate motivation for higher 
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orders of conditioning. The unconditioned stimu- 
lus was an electric shock to the left fore-paw. The 
first-order stimulus was a bell, the second-order a 
puff of air, the third-order a bright light, and the 
fourth-order a 1000 d.v./s. tone. The incentive for 
all the higher orders was food. After the training 
was completed (criterion of conditioning =92% cor- 
rect responses), extinction was measured for each 
order of stimulus. Although 10 dogs were trained, 
only 4 could be conditioned to the higher orders. 
It was found that in the original training, the second- 
order required the greatest number of trials, while 
the third-order was the easiest to establish. The 
first-order was most resistant to extinction, the 
fourth-order least. Retraining after extinction was 
easy, and about equally so for all orders. Speed of 
conditioning and speed of extinction were uncorre- 
lated. There is a discussion of the theoretical 
principles underlying higher order conditioning in the 
light of these results.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


780. Bunch, M. E. Transfer of training in the 
mastery of an antagonistic habit after varying in- 
tervals of time. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 189-200. 
—Groups consisting of 20-30 rats learned to swim 
to the right in a “‘T’’ maze. They were later trained 
to swim to the left in the same maze. The interval 
between training on the two habits varied from 0 to 
28 days. A control group learned only the second 
habit. Analysis of the data for trials and errors 
indicates that negative transfer decreases as the 
interval between learning of the two habits increases. 
After intervals of 14 and 28 days the transfer effect is 
positive. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

781. Dennis, W. Spontaneous alternation in rats 
as an indicator of the persistence of stimulus effects. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 305-312.—Previous 
studies indicated that rats confronted by two equally 
long paths to food tended to avoid the path most 
recently traversed. In this investigation an in- 
creasing interval between the trials of a pair was 
introduced. The interval between trials could be 
increased to over a minute without influencing the 
alternation. Although the first choice in one unit 
of the maze affected the next choice in that unit it 
failed to influence choices in other units. ‘The 
situation in spontaneous alternation differs from 
forced delay problems in that the rat in spontaneous 
alternation shows evidence of some sort of retention 
of its spontaneous activity, whereas in the forced 
delay problem the animal must retain the effects 
of a cue which has been given by the experimenter.” 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

782. Fearing, F. Words, ideas, and action. 
Educ. Trends, 1939, 7, 13-16.—The “belief in the 
possibility of a divorce between thought and action” 
is criticized.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

783. Gottsdanker, R. M. An experimental study 
of fixation of response by college students in a 
multiple-choice situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 
25, 431-444.—S's were given 300 choices on a multi- 
ple-choice board. For each S there was a group of 
adjacent keys which were correct 75% of the time. 
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None of the other keys were ever correct. In ex- 
periment I, 25 different semi-correct fields were 
used, including five different positions and five 
different sizes. Within trials 151-200 at least 90% 
of the choices were made in all the semi-correct 
positions and sizes. An index of fixation gives a 
value of 1 when all of the choices are on one key 
and goes down to 0 when the choices are scattered 
evenly over all of the possibilities. The greater 
fixation on trials 151-300 as compared to trials 1-150 
is attributed to the general exploration of keys in 
the early trials. A correlation of .72 in fixation 
scores between the first and last 150 trials indicates 
that fixation is a constant for an § relative to the 
group. In experiment II there were four groups of 
S’s; two groups were allowed vision and the other 
two were blindfolded. A vision group and a blind- 
folded group was given boundaries which confined 
them within the semi-correct field. This field in- 
cluded the same keys for all groups. The greater 
fixation found in the no-vision no-boundary S’s is 
attributed to their poorer discrimination among the 
keys. The greater number of choices within the 
field by this group when compared with the vision 
but no-boundary group is explained by the greater 
fixation of the former.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

784. Graham, C. H., & Gagné, R. M. The ac- 
quisition, extinction, and spontaneous recovery of a 
conditioned operant response. Science, 1939, 90, 
404.—Abstract. 

785. Grant, D. A. A study of patterning in the 
conditioned eyelid response. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 
25, 445-461.—-Conditioned eyelid responses were 
obtained from 16 S’s, using light as the conditioned 
stimulus and a puff of air as the unconditioned 
stimulus. The pattern of the responses was recorded 
with the Dodge photochronograph. Seven S’s 
formed an active group, and were told to maintain 
an expectant attitude toward the onset of the light 
and to tap with the finger when the light appeared. 
Nine S’s formed a passive group, and were told to 
adopt a passive attitude toward the light. Principal 
conclusions from the study are as follows: (1) The 
unconditioned response of the eyelid to light ap- 
peared as a symmetrical unimodal response which 
decreased in amplitude and frequency as the ex- 
periment progressed. (2) The unconditioned re- 
—— to the air was generally more variable than 
the unconditioned response to light. (3) The records 
of the different S’s showed six qualitatively different 
patterns of eyelid movements, the exact form of each 
pattern varying from individual to individual, but 
remaining consistent in the case of a single indi- 
vidual. (4) The observations on patterning suggest 
that a conditioned “habit-family’’ was obtained 
through the conditioning of the underlying psycho- 
logical processes of expectation and set to respond. 
The patterns of some of the responses of the ‘“‘habit- 
family" may be complicated by the influence of 
attitudes and verbal processes—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

786. Gurnee, H. Effect of collective learning 
upon the individual participants. J. abnorm. soc. 
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Psychol., 1939, 34, 529-532.—84 subjects partially 
learned a bolt-head maze and a series of numerical 
choices, half of them alone and the other half in a 
group situation. By test of errors on the 7th trial, 
those who learned in the group proved to be superior 
in both the maze and the numbers. The explanation 
seems to be that those in the group profited by sug- 
gestions from their fellows, and that the fixation 
of their correct responses and elimination of their 
errors were reinforced by a social factor.—C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


787. Harlow, H. F. Forward conditioning, back- 
ward conditioning, and pseudo-conditioning in the 
goldfish. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 49-58.—Using 
electric shocks and an audiovibratory stimulus in 10 
trials per day, forward conditioning was established 
in 17 goldfish, which showed struggling or flight 
responses. Apparent backward conditioning was set 
up in 4 fish, but “pseudo-conditioning’’ was demon- 
strated by presentation of strong electric shock 
alone, 10 trials per day (8 fish). Forward CR’s were 
not specific to the modality of the conditioned 
stimulus, nor were pseudo-CR’s specific to the 
modality of the unconditioned stimulus. Both types 
were subsequently elicited in environments other 
than that in which learning occurred.—D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

788. Harlow, H. F., & Bromer, J. A. Compara- 
tive behavior of Primates. VIII. The capacity of 
Platyrrhine monkeys to solve delayed reaction tests. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 299-304.—Their re- 
sponses to simple (two-cup) and complex (four-cup) 
delayed-reaction problems show that South American 
monkeys are in no way inferior to rhesus or other 
old-world forms. Bibliography—N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 

789. Macmeeken, A. M. The intelligence of a 
representative group of Scottish children. London: 
Univ. London Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+144. 5s.— 
When the survey of the intelligence of a whole age 
group, described in The Intelligence of Scottish 
Children, was carried out, at the same time a sample 
of 1000 children from the group was given the 1916 
Stanford-Binet Revision. But this smaller group 
did not form a random sample. Therefore it was 
decided by the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education to test a further group of about the same 
size, but selected from all areas and all social classes 
in Scotland, with the Stanford Revision and also 
with a performance-test scale. In addition, all the 
Binet tests and most of the performance tests were 
carried out by a single investigator to avoid varia- 
tions of scoring between different investigators. 
This book describes some of the results obtained. 
It gives the distributions of (Binet) intelligence and 
of performance-test scores, and compares these as 
between boys and girls and as between urban and 
ruralareas. Further results will appear in due course. 
—M.D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


790. Masserman, J. H. An automatic apparatus 
for the central conditioning of small animals. J. 


comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 201-205.—This apparatus, 
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which is pictured and described in detail, is for 
manual or automatic application of visual, tactual, 
auditory, or faradic stimuli, singly or combined, in 
association with faradic stimulation of any selected 
region of the central nervous system.— N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


791. Mitrano, A. J. Principles of conditioning in 


human goal behavior. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, . 


No. 4. Pp. 70.—The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether conditioning principles are opera- 
tive in human goal-seeking behavior. The apparatus 
consisted of two slot machines that had to be used 
in succession. The first machine, upon the insertion 
of marbles, yielded poker chips. The second one, 
upon the insertion of poker chips, yielded chocolate 
candy. The subjects were mentally deficient male 
children. Generalization of inhibition, experimental 
extinction, and spontaneous recovery were found to 
occur and to display essentially the same character- 
istics as found by Pavlov. ‘The essential similarity 
between our phenomena and those of Pavlov could 
lead to the conclusion that complex human behavior 
is reducible to principles of conditioning. It is the 
author’s opinion that although some conditioning 
principles may be used as explanatory concepts, 
additional concepts are necessary.”— K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Duke). 

792. Morgan, J. J. B., & Witmer, F. J. The 
treatment of enuresis by the conditioned reaction 
technique. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 59-65.—An 
electrically wired bed pad, in series with a battery, 
relay, and bell, permitted the circuit to be closed 
when wet, thus ringing the bell and waking the 
child, who went to the bathroom before putting a 
dry pad in place. Of 5 cases of chronic enuresis, 4 
responded readily and bladder tension became the 
conditioned stimulus for waking. The fifth suffered 
from a bladder condition requiring medical treat- 
ment.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

793. Newman, E. B. Effect of crowding of 
material on curves of forgetting. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1939, 52, 601-609.—The present experiment was 
undertaken to show the effect of the amount of 
material learned on the shape of the forgetting 
curve. 21 S’s learned lists of 8 nonsense syllables. 
In some cases only 1 list was learned at a sitting; 
in other cases 3 such lists were learned in rapid 
succession. All learning was by the anticipation 
method. The lists were relearned after 1, 24, and 
48 hours, and the amount of saving determined. 
Result: “The forgetting curve for a single list of 8 
syllables was found to fall off to 65% retention in the 
first hour and to continue dropping to about 
retention at the end of 48 hours. The forgetting 
curve found for 3 such lists learned in quick s 
sion, on the other hand, showed a rapid drop to 
during the first hour, followed by a continuous 
to 40% at the end of 48 hours.”’ The theoreti 
implications of these results are analyzed.—D. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


794. Pintner, R., & Lev, J. The intelligence ol 
the hard of hearing school child. J. genet. P "4 
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1939, 55, 31-48.—When a verbal intelligence test 
was administered to 1556 children with normal 
hearing and 1404 hard of hearing children the mean 
IQ for the former was 100.6, that for the latter was 
94.7; the difference was statistically significant. 
The mean IQ for a group with marked hearing 
deficiency was 92.4. When a non-language intel- 
ligence test was used with 372 normally hearing and 
315 hard of hearing children the mean IQ for the 
former was 102.2, for the latter 99.3; the difference 
was not statistically significant. The authors do 
not agree that the difference in score on the verbal 
test indicates a lower general intelligence level for the 
hard of hearing —D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

795. Piret, R. Des “army tests” en Belgique. 
Contribution a l’étude du niveau intellectuel des 
classes populaires. (Army tests in Belgium. In- 
tellectual level of the common people.) Travail hum., 
1939, 7, 257-272.—Tests given to an artillery regi- 
ment included comprehension of orders, intelli- 
gence, practical sense (interpretation of proverbs), 
and information about current matters. Distri- 
butions are presented for the various tests. The 
scores on the intelligence tests were comparatively 
low. The recent raising of the compulsory school 
attendance age to 16 is commendable. It is sug- 
gested that education might continue during the 
early years in the army, and from that standpoint 
the army would have a cultural and a pedagogical as 
well as a military objective—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

796. Schmeidler, G. R. Retroaction and pro- 
action in serial learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 
52, 592-600.—The present experiment was under- 
taken for the purpose of determining the interaction 
between two learning processes. The material was 
either 3 consonants presented as a unit or 3 lines 
radiating from a central point. The material was 
presented only once, on a memory drum at the rate 
of 1 item every 1.5 sec. A series consisted of from 
2to5 units. Immediately after the last exposure S 
was asked to draw the lines and/or orally report the 
consonants, in any order he desired. In some series 
lines and consonants were presented tachisto- 
scopically and in some series the interpolated ac- 
tivity was multiplication instead of learning. Some 
of the results were: as the series increased in difficulty, 
there was a retroactive inhibition which increased at 
first, but réached a maximum, and a proactive 
effect which might take the form of inhibition. The 
latter is weaker than the former. ‘When experi- 
mental conditions are varied, parallel changes occur 
in the retroactive and the proactive effects. With 
time intervals of the order of 8 sec., dissimilar 
materials inhibit each other almost as much as 
similar ones . . . multiplication causes both pro- 


active and retroactive inhibition of learned material. 
With tachistoscopic exposure, inhibition is deter- 
mined by the difficulty rather than the similarity of 
the material.” These data are considered from a 
ae point of view.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 
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797. Sladden, D. E., & Hewer, H. R. Transfer- 
ence of induced food-habit from parent to off- 
spring. III. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, B126, 30-44.— 
Of two groups of the stick insect Carausius (Dixip- 
pus) morosus, the first was reared for several suc- 
cessive generations on privet, but with samples of 
each generation tested for their ability to accept ivy 
when ivy was presented both alone and together 
with privet. The second group was reared on ivy 
for several successive generations, after having been 
tested for their ability to accept it in presentation 
and preference tests identical with those given the 
first group. The ivy-fed stock rapidly developed an 
increased ability to take ivy, an ability little affected 
by the time of year when the test was made. The 
privet-fed stock also developed an increased ability 
to take ivy, but only during the first four filial 
generations, and in less degree than the ivy-fed 
stock. The fifth and sixth filial generations showed a 
decrease in ability to take ivy. Further, the tem- 
porarily increased ability of the privet-fed stock 
to take ivy was found to be a function of the time 
of year when the tests were made, this annual 
periodicity being shown only slightly by the ivy-fed 
stock. It is concluded that forced ivy feeding of 
this parthenogenetic insect induces increased ability 
to take ivy in succeeding generations. 2 references. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

798. Spiegel, E. A., & Oppenheimer, M. J. 
Conditioned reactions to position and angular 
acceleration. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 265-275. 
—Horizontal position and position plus motion were 
conditioned. The response was obtainable after 
elimination of the labyrinths and of the posterior 
column of the dorsal spino-cerebellar system. It was 
apparently elicited by the remaining ascending 
tracts. Discrimination of horizontal rotational 
direction at low acceleration apparently depended on 
the labyrinths—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

799. Thorpe, W. H. Further experiments on 
olfactory conditioning in a parasitic insect. The 
nature of the conditioning process. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1938, B126, 370-397.—In prior investigations, adult 
individuals of the parasitic ichneumonid Nemeritis 
canescens had been found to have an inherent ovi- 

sition response to larvae of its normal host, the 
edienanten flour-moth Ephestia kuhniella; but 
an additional oviposition response to the odor of the 
wax moth Meliphora grisella, a response lacking in 
normal Nemeritis, could be conditioned by contact 
with the new host. This conditioning can take 
place either in the pre-imaginal stage when the 
larva is feeding inside its host caterpillar, or in the 
adult stage immediately after emergence from the 
cocoon. These results were interpreted as the ex- 
tablishment of a simple conditioned response to a 
new odor. In the present investigations, intended 
as a further test of this interpretation, adult Nemer- 
itis reared from the normal host, Ephestia, were con- 
fined immediately on emergence from the cocoon in 
an apparatus through which was pumped air which 
had passed over living larvae of Meliphora. This 
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measure eliminated the possibility of a direct asso- 
ciation between the odor of the abnormal host and 
the act of oviposition. Notwithstanding this ar- 
rangement the Nemeritis thus treated showed as 
effective conditioning as those actually confined with 
the abnormal host. Other experiments bearing on 
the nature of the conditioning are reported and dis- 
cussed. 13 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

800. Thorpe, W. H. Further studies on pre- 
imaginal o a conditioning in insects. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1939, B127, 424-433.—Experiments are 
communicated in which previously reported work 
(Thorpe and Jones, Proc. roy. Soc., B124, 56-81) on 
positive pre-imaginal olfactory conditioning of the 
ichneumonid parasite Nemerttis canescens, by ex- 
posure to the odor of unusual chemical substances, is 
repeated. In the present investigations the fruit- 
fly Drosophila melanogaster is used, with confirma- 
tion, in the main, of findings reported for Nemeritis. 
Although normally repelled by the odor of pepper- 
mint, fruit-flies which have been reared on a medium 
containing 0.5% peppermint essence are markedly 
attracted by the odor of this substance, when 
presented subsequently in an olfactometer. Con- 
ditioning thus brought about becomes extinct 
after isolation of the insects, disappearing in about 
six days. Washing the fully fed larvae, or newly 
formed puparia, free from the medium reduces but 
does not eliminate the conditioning effect. It is 
concluded that a change in the responses of the 
adult can thus be brought about by an influence 
operating only during the larval life. With Droso- 
phila, as was previously found with Nemeritis, ex- 
posure of the adult to the odor of the substance im- 
mediately after emergence from the pupa will also 
bring about positive conditioning even though the 
odor is not associated with any particular favorable 
quality of the environment. 9 references.—C. K 
Trueblood (Harvard). 

801. Uematsu, T. [The intermingling of hearsay 
with the testimony of witnessed fact.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 14, 232-243.—145 normal school 
students took part in this study as subjects, 100 
being in the test group and 45 in the control one. 
23 boys of the control group were presented picture 
A and the other 22 picture B. ‘They were asked to 
look at them carefully for one minute and then to 
answer concerning certain points. Picture B was a 
modification of picture A. The test group was di- 
vided into 50 pairs of boys. One member of each 
pair was shown picture A and the other picture B, 
and the two were permitted to talk with each other 
on the picture whenever they were asked to answer. 
The results from both groups were compared and the 
influence of hearsay upon statements was studied. 
Important findings are as follows: when a person 
who saw a thing talks with another who saw a similar 
thing, a pronounced influence of hearsay usually 
appears, and the statement suffers much transforma- 
tion from the real experience. As the result of this 
transformation correct answers decrease with the 
increase of incorrect ones. They show a powerful 
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influence of hearsay upon turning both indistinct 
and correct answers equally into incorrect ones, 
Picture A, which is simpler and can be recollected 
more correctly, showed worse results, suggesting a 
stronger influence of the more complicated picture, 
On the direction of mistakes caused by hearsay, the 
following facts were found: non-existence is prone to 
be described as existence, a smaller number is 
judged as a greater number, colors are easily mis- 
taken, abnormality of low degree is taken for nor- 
mality, and personal affairs are reported compara- 
tively correctly —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

802. Van Steenberg, N. J. F. Factors in the 
learning behavior of the albino rat. Psychometrika, 
1939, 4, 179-200.—The table of intercorrelations 
published by R. L. Thorndike in Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1935, 17, No. 1, has been reanalyzed 
into 10 factors. Rotation of the reference vectors 
resulted in a configuration which, for all practical 
purposes, may be said to show a simple structure 
and (except for one variable on one factor) a positive 
manifold. 5 of the factors can be interpreted with 
some confidence, one only with considerable caution; 
3 factors are specific to the apparatus employed, and 
for the one remaining factor, no interpretation is 
attempted; it appears to be a residual plane.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

803. Van Vorst, R. B., Stone, C. P., & Kuznets, 
G. M. A comparison of the learning rate of rats 
on elevated horizontal with rats on elevated in- 
clined maze treadways. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 
28, 335-347.—The paired mazes differed only in 
that the pathways of one were horizontal while 
those of the other were inclined. Two horizontal and 
two inclined mazes were used. Comparable groups 
comprising 24-27 rats were given 20 trials on a maze; 
they then received 20 trials on a mirror image of the 
same maze. The groups trained on inclined mazes 
made significantly fewer errors than did those 
trained on horizontal mazes. Groups which learned 
the inclined mazes made fewer errors in learning the 
mirror pattern. For only one group, however, was 
this difference statistically reliable. Retracing errors 
gave no significant difference. The reason for more 
rapid learning of an inclined than a horizontal path 
is not apparent.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

804. Verjaal, A. [Clinical considerations on 
consciousness, perception and remembrance.] Z. 
ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 93-104. 


805. Wherry, R. J. Factorial analysis of learning — 


dynamics in animals. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 
263-272.—A factor analysis of the data of several 
learning experiments which have already been 
reported in the literature is undertaken by means of 
Thurstone’s centroid method, with rotation of axes 
for simple configuration. Correlation coefficients 
between separate trials or stages of the lea 
period were used. Alleys were treated as individ 
and the number of entrances into each alley as the 
score of that alley for that day, trial, or period. It 
is concluded that ‘‘factors present in learning situa- 
tions are not static affairs, acting uniformly through 
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out the learning of the maze; and that it is possible 
by means of proper factorial analysis to separate the 
effects of these various factors, thus enabling us to 
see the course of their rise and wane together with a 
less confusing picture of their importance.”’ Bibliog- 
raphy.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


806. Witty, P. A. Intelligence testing and educa- 
tional practice. Educ. Trends, 1939, 7, 25-32.— 
A critical summary of some recent work on the 
growth of intelligence. “The investigations cited 
in this paper suggest that intelligence can be altered 
appreciably during the preschool period if the 
basic needs of children are satisfied in an atmosphere 
permeated by a sympathetic and affectionate 
concern for their growth. It seems that the school 
might do much to preserve these acquisitions and to 
insure their enhancement.’ —P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


[See also abstracts 636, 717, 818, 834, 883, 921, 926, 
1009, 1023, 1033, 1075, 1084, 1107, 1108, 1117, 
1126, 1133. ] 
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807. [Anon.] Der L. Hillsche Nasenrefilex und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Kenntnis der thermo- 
regulatorischen Hautreflexe. (The nasal reflex of 
L. Hill and its significance for the temperature regu- 
latory reflexes.) Arbeitsphystologie, 1939, 10, 418- 
435.—The technique is based on constriction or 
enlargement of the nasal passage due to infra-red or 
ultra-violet radiation, respectively, and the return 
to normal when the radiation is removed.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


808. Ball, J. Male and female mating behavior 
in prepubertally castrated male rats receiving 
estrogens. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 273-284.— 
The sex behavior of male rats castrated at weaning 
and given estrogens during the following 6 to 12 
weeks was compared with that of 3 litter-mate sisters 
similarly treated and with that of normal brothers 
and sisters. All castrates exhibited lordosis when 
first mounted. However, females seldom and males 
never exhibited the rest of the female heat pattern. 
Much more estrogen than that required for females 
was required to elicit lordosis in males. Four male 
castrates to some extent copulated like males. 
No masculinity was manifested by females. Proges- 
terone slightly enhanced the effect of estrogen in 
males. It is suggested that “the neuromuscular 
pattern underlying male copulation is organized 
very early, possibly before birth, and that the be- 
havior:function of the hormones of puberty is mainly 
to lower the threshold of this pattern, not to organize 
it. A prepubertally castrated male is not the same 
im its behavior potentialities as a prepubertally 
castrated female.” Bibliography —N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


809. Barmack, J. E. Studies on the psycho- 


physiology of boredom: PartI. The effect of 15 mgs. 
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of benzedrine sulfate and 60 mgs. of edrine 
hydrochloride on blood pressure, report of boredom 
and other factors. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 494- 
505.—The effect of 15 mgs. of benzedrine sulfate and 
60 mgs. of ephedrine hydrochloride were compared 
with those of a control pill with regard to systolic 
blood pressure, heart rate, pursuitmeter accuracy, 
and subjective ratings on a 9-point scale of bored- 
interested, relaxed-strained, irritated-pleased, peppy- 
fatigued, sleepy-wide awake, and attentive-inat- 
tentive. The main findings under the conditions of 
the experiment are as follows: (1) Benzedrine re- 
tarded the development of pursuit accuracy and of a 
condition leading to a report of boredom, of irrita- 
tion with the work, of fatigue, of sleepiness, and of 
inattention. (2) Benzedrine increased the systolic 
blood pressure and the heart rate. (3) Ephedrine 
chloride had a similar, though weaker and more 
transient, effect on pursuit accuracy and on the 
subjective ratings. The ephedrine hydrochloride 
had a more pronounced effect on the systolic pres- 
sure than the benzedrine, but was practically 
without effect on the heart rate—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

810. Beach, F. A. Maternal behavior of the 
pouchless marsupial Marmosa cinerea. J. Mam- 
mal., 1939, 20, 315-322.—Experiments upon a 
lactating murine opossum showed that this animal 
exhibits maternal reactions comparable to those 
of the parturient rat, Rattus norvegicus. The opos- 
sum’s reactions to newborn rats were indistinguish- 
able from her responses to her own young. The 
development of the young M. cinerea is briefly 
described.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


811. Becker, P. E., & Lenz, F. [The Kraepelin 
work curves and a psychomotor experiment in the 
investigation of twins. ] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 164, 50-68. 


812. Bellows, R. T. Time factors in water drink- 
ing in dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 87-97.— 
Esophageal fistulae allowed the study of drinking 
in dogs. Sham drinking and the converse, water 
administered by fistula, were made possible. Two 
processes were indicated for the satisfaction of 
thirst: (1) a temporary satisfaction from wetting 
of the membrane by water through the mouth, and 
(2) the inhibition of drinking by water entering 
the gut through the fistula below the upper esopha- 
gus.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Re- 
search). 


813. Bissonette, T. H., & Csech, A.G. Modifica- 
tion of mammelian sexual cycles: VII. Fertile 
matings of raccoons in December instead of Febru- 
ary induced by increasing daily periods of light. 
Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B122, 246-254. 


814. Bize,P.R. Analyse de quelques composants 
de l’acte manuel. Kinésiphotogrammes profes- 
sionnels. (Analysis of some components of manual 
performance. Vocational motion photographs.) 
Travail hum., 1939, 7, 273-290.—The technique was 
similar to Gilbreth’s, with battery lamps at various 
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positions on the subject. Pictures were taken of 
workers (in assembly and metal work) of different 
degrees of proficiency. The results are analyzed 
with reference to different members, which show 
varied movements with varied degrees of skill and 
qualitative differences in the movements correlated 
with skill. The results have a bearing on lengths 
of apprenticeship and on remedial work with indi- 
viduals who are maladjusted in a particular job 
because of some handicap which can be revealed by 
the photographic technique-—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

815. Brooks, M. Seasickness. Nav. med. Bull., 
Wash., 1939, 37, 469-480.—The author discusses the 
etiology, diagnosis, and treatment of seasickness.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


816. Elftman, H. Forces and energy changes in 
the leg during walking. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 
125, 339-356.—This was a motion-picture analysis of 
limb action combined with records from platform 
reaction. Torques on foot, shank, and thigh were 
figured.—T7T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

817. Elftman, H. The function of muscles in 
locomotion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 357-366. 
—This is an extension of the preceding paper on 
leg forces, by the same author, to a theoretical 
system of “one-joint muscles.."—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


818. Ellison, D. G. The concept of reflex reserve. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 566-575.—This concept, 
advanced by B. F. Skinner on the basis of experi- 
ments with horizontal bar-pressing by rats, was 
designed to integrate several experimental facts of 
behavior, such as extinction, spontaneous recovery, 
effect of drugs, emotions, drives, etc. But by 
Skinner's own method of treating his data, two 
critical assumptions of the reflex reserve theory 
break down. His treatment of the data is not in 
accordance with the requirements of his theory. 
When similar data are examined in a way which is 
satisfactory, the theory fails. The principle postu- 
lating a proportionality between the rate of response 
during extinction and the remaining reserve was not 
verified. As a result, the size of the reflex reserve 
was found to be unmeasurable, and statements ex- 
pressing a relationship between the size of the re- 
serve and other variables cannot be verified.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

819. Freeman, G. L. Toward a psychiatric plim- 
soll mark: physiological recovery quotients in ex- 
perimentally induced frustration. J. Psychol., 
1939, 8, 247-252.—Palmar skin resistance, blood 
pressure, and muscle action potentials were measured 
during voluntary inhibition of micturition and follow- 
ing micturition. Test-retest and inter-correlations 
from 23 graduate students are given for: time of 
inhibited micturition, amount of post-load micturi- 
tion, additional performance enter load, and for: 
the pre-level, the mean level, and the recovery 
quotient for each of these 3 physiological measures. 
Test-retest correlations are highest (.82, .77, .63) 
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for the palmar skin resistance. All but one of the 
intercorrelations are positive; they vary between 
+.79 and —.11. The paper also reports a prelimi- 
nary attempt with 10 students to validate this 
micturitional test by relating ranks made on it 
to ranks: (1) on 2 other “loading”’ tests (endurance of 
electric shock, and difficult sensory discriminations 
where errors were punished by shock), (2) on scores 
from neurotic inventories, and (3) on man-to-man 
ratings for lack of emotional control. The fact that 
there was considerable correspondence among these 
rankings for various aspects of nervous stability is 
regarded as encouraging for further work.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

820. Fuortes, M. G., & Scheminzky, F. Das 
Verhalten der Muskelaktionspannungen in den 
Gliedmassen des Frosches bei galvanischer Lings- 
durchstrémungen des ganzen Tieres. (The be- 
havior of muscle action-tensions in the frog's 
limbs in longitudinal galvanization of the entire 
animal.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 141- 
154.—A continuation of experiments reported in the 
preceding article. Galvanic tetanus (with the as- 
cending current) develops gradually after a definite 
strength of current has Seon reached, and beyond a 
certain strength it ceases, probably due to injury. 
Galvanic action differs in the fore and hind legs. 
With the descending current the hind legs are less 
susceptible. With the ascending current, however, 
the threshold is 50-100% higher in the arms. The 
greater susceptibility of the arms to action-tension 
depends on the lesser susceptibility to the current 
of the parts of the central nervous system governing 
the anterior part of the animal. The greatest direct 
irritability occurs in the lower third of the spinal 
cord.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


821. Gunther, L., & Menninger, K. A. Intermit- 
tent extrasystole directly associated with emotional 
conflict: a case report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1939, 
3, 164-176.—Electrocardiographic recordings of an 
arrhythmia and extrasystole directly connected 
with emotional stimuli and susceptible to proof by 
experimental reproduction are given. The extra- 
systoles appeared when the patient was in position 
for vaginal examination and disappeared when she 
resumed a normal, recumbent position. These re 
sults were duplicated nine months later. Reexami- 
nation a year later, when a somewhat more favorable 
sexual life had been achieved, showed a complete 
disappearance of extrasystoles. It is suggested 
that sexual stimulation resulted in a coincidental 
stimulation of hostility which in turn gave rise to 
and was merged in the feelings of anxiety, and both 
the fear and the hate were then expressed auto- 
plastically. The pathological element in anxiety 
derives from the hostility which stimulates it; @ 
part of this hostility is absorbed by or directed into 
defence measures—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child 
Welfare Research Station). 

822. Guttmann, E. Benzedrina. (Benzedrine.) 
Index Neurol. Psiquiat., B. Aires, 1939, 1, 245-264— 
A review, with bibliography, of the ph 

















and psychological effects of benzedrine, with Gutt- 
mann’s own experience in the latter field. The chief 
effects of the drug are acceleration of mental ac- 
tivity and efficiency, although the quality of the 
work is not improved; mild elation; increased per- 
formance in psychometric tests; loquacity; increased 
accessibility; and diminution of sleep and fatigue. 
Its most successful use is in depressive states of 
varied etiology, except severe and stuporous cases. 
It acts favorably also in acute alcoholism, delirium 
tremens, and ‘“‘neurasthenia.’’ In schizophrenia it 
benefits only catatonic cases. Its mode of action 
and point of attack in the nervous system have been 
little studied. Many indications suggest a center 
in the cerebral peduncle. Encephalograms show an 
influence on the cortex, which might, however, be 
secondary to a peduncular mechanism.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

823. Harrison, F. The nature of bladder re- 
sponses following stimulation of the anterior hypo- 
thalamus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 301-309.— 
The bladder response was a resultant effect of both 
sacral autonomic and sympathetic transmission from 
the anterior hypothalamus.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Trafic Research). 

824. Hooker, D. Fetal behavior. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 237-243.—41 human 
fetuses, ranging from 7 to 25 weeks of menstrual 
age, were studied by means of cinematographic 
recording. ‘Reflex movement in response to tactile 
stimulation begins early in the 8th week of men- 
strual age. At this time the response is patterned 
and uniform, apparently involving all of the neuro- 
muscular mechanism sufficiently developed to func- 
tion. Spontaneous movements (responses to uniden- 
tified stimuli) have been first observed at 944 weeks. 
At or before 11 weeks, more peripheral and specific 
responses may be elicited. These are also stereo- 
typed in character. Between 11 and 14 weeks their 
number increases, and at the close of this period 
most of the neonatal reflexes are at least represented. 
Also, at the end of this period, the patterned, gen- 
eral responses have disappeared. After 14 weeks 
of menstrual age, a number of additional reflexes 
first appear and all movements gain in forcefulness.”’ 
—F, W. Finger (Brown). 

825. Hunt, J. McV., & Schlosberg, H. The in- 
fluence of illumination upon general activity in 
normal, blinded, and castrated male white rats. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 285-298.—Rats living 
in spring-mounted cages exhibited two thirds of 
their total number of active 5-minute periods during 
the 12 dark hours of a 24-hour cycle. Reversal of 
the dark-light periods led to a concomitant shift in 
the activity ratio, thus showing that illumination 
has a controlling influence. Some internal factor is 
indicated by the fact that complete readjustment to 
light reversal required from one to two weeks. 
Blinded rats continued their old rhythm and’ were 
not affected by light-dark reversal. Blindness 


reduced total activity. Although castrated rats 
exhibited decreased activity, their activity ratio and 
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shift upon reversal of light-dark periods were 
similar to those of normal animals. A large number 
of specific factors are believed to underlie general 
activity in the male rat. Bibliography.— WN. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 

826. Keys, A., Matthews, B. H. C., Forbes, W. H., 
& McFarland, R. A. Individual variations in ability 
to acclimatize to high altitude. With a supplement 
on the statistical treatment of the relation between 
sea-level characteristics and high-altitude acclima- 
tization. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, B126, 1-29.—Ob- 
servations are reported on individual variations in 
ability to acclimatize to high altitude, as studied 
through self-judgments and mutual observations 
by 10 members of the International High Altitude 
Expedition over a period of 4 months at altitudes up 
to 6140 m., in Chile in 1935. Among other observa- 
tions it is noted, of relatively normal men between 
the ages of 29 and 44, habituated to sea-level, that 
youth, slow pulse, low-normal blood oxygen capacity, 
low alveolar oxygen pressure, high alveolar carbon 
dioxide pressure, and high alkaline reserve at sea- 
level, are favorable for acclimatization at high 
altitudes. The relative excellence of acclimatization 
at high altitudes is distinctly correlated with a slow 
pulse (both basal and standing), with small increase 
of pulse on rising from prone position, and with an 
oxygen dissociation curve of the blood which is 
little changed from the sea-level position. Frequency 
of subjectively observed abnormalities was found 
to be closely correlated with relative imperfection 
in acclimatization. 16 references.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Harvard). 

827. Kitching, J. A. On the activity of protozoa 
at low oxygen tensions. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1939, 
14, 227-236.—Transfer to pure hydrogen stopped the 
amoeboid movement of Flabellula mira and the 
contractile-vacuole movements of Cothurnia kello- 
cottiana, Zothamnium sp., and Amoeba proteus. 
On readmission of sufficient O, recovery occurred. 
Normal activity of the Cothurnia vacuole did not 
occur in less than 3 mm. Og. Some recovery of 
Flabellula occurred in 0.3 mm. O». The effects of 
cyanide on these organisms were similar to those of 
pure hydrogen, but no correlation was found between 
minimal oxygen tensions and sensitivity to cyanide. 
—0O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


828. Marshall, F.H.A. On the change over in the 
oestrous cycle in animals after transference across 
the equator, with further observations on the inci- 
dence of the breeding seasons and the factors con- 
trolling sexual periodicity. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, 
B122, 413-428. 

829. Matthews, L. H. Visual stimulation and 
ovulation in pigeons. Proc. roy. Soc., 1939, B126, 
557-560. 

830. Moede, W. Die Bedingungen der Genauig- 
keit psychophysischer Leistungen. (The conditions 
of precision of psychophysical performances.) IJn- 
dustr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 130-137.—Moede, im- 
pressed by the practical significance of techniques 
discussed in an inaugural address by Wirth, here 
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reproduces the latter's exposition of certain precise 
measurements of reaction. Moede points out that 
although these methods were developed in the labora- 
tory without any idea of practical utility, they are 
basic to studies of reaction in practical settings. 
He regards as deleterious to psychology any strife 
between those who study such broad aspects of 
behavior as personality and character and those who 
investigate the more elementary phenomena. Quo- 
tations from Stern's own reports on his precision 
measurements of reaction are introduced to indicate 
the technological significance of these basic tech- 
niques.—J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 

831. Mowrer, O. H. A stimulus-response analy- 
sis of anxiety and its role as a reinforcing agent. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 553-566.—Against the 
older view that anxiety is an instinctive reaction to 
phylogenetically predetermined objects or situations, 
it is argued that anxiety is a learned response to 
conditioned stimuli that are premonitory of injury 
or pain situations. It is biologically useful in 
motivating organisms to adapt to harmful events in 
advance of their occurrence. But humans in par- 
ticular develop irrational tendencies to have anxiety 
in situations that are not dangerous and vice versa. 
An analysis of the reasons for such “disproportion- 
ality of affect’ throws light on superstition, social 
exploitation, and the psychoneuroses. If anxiety 
is a connecting link between well-being and organic 
discomfort, it accounts for day-to-day behavior in 
the absence of simultaneously active organic drives 
and for the action of the “law of effect’”’ (learning 
through motivation-reduction). Anxiety may effec- 
tively motivate humans and reduction of anxiety 
may reinforce behavior that brings about a state of 
relief or security. This analysis suggests a number 
of experimental problems.—A. G. Balls (Cincinnati). 


832. Mulinos, M. G., & Shulman, I. Vasocon- 
striction in the hand from a deep inspiration. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1939, 125, 310-322.—Plethysmographic, 
skin temperature, skin colorimetric, and micro- 
scopic observation (of capillaries) methods were 
used. A deep inspiration caused vasoconstriction in 
the forearm and hand which was independent of 
blood pressure and blood flow. It was exaggerated 
by any irritating or painful stimulus—7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

833. Nahm, M. C. The philosophical implica- 
tions of some theories of emotion. Phil. Sci., 1939, 
6, 458-486.—The author maintains that “a sound 
point of departure for an examination of the emo- 
tions lies in the view propounded by William James.”’ 
He accordingly criticizes the attempts of Sherrington 
and Cannon to differentiate between emotional 
behavior and emotional experience. The argument 
that the striped muscles react too slowly to be of 
importance in emotional responses, even if the 
premise could be established, would not destroy the 
position that emotional reaction is subsequent to 
instinctive reaction; and even if it should be proved 
that the visceral reaction is the same in different 
emotions, such as fear and rage, they could still 
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be differentiated in terms of peripheral behavior. 
It is impossible to explain the various emotions 
without reference to teleological considerations, 
Just as a murder which results from the pull of a 
trigger is not wholly explicable in terms of mechanics, 
so it is argued that emotion is not explicable solely 
in terms of the mechanical reaction of organism to 
stimulus—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

834. Nakajima, Y. [Analysis of skilled motions 
in hammering and its learning paar Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 14, 204-231.—The subjects used 
were 5 experts, 7 unskilled workers, and 4 novices, 
Characteristics of the hammering motion in these 
three kinds of men were studied from various angles 
and an important difference between them was 
clarified. The author adopted the motion of the 
experts as a standard, and the other persons were 
forced to follow exactly their mode of action. Diffi- 
culty in motion appeared immediately after the 
introduction of this method, but training for some 
time under the same circumstances produced rapid 
progress along with the qualitative promotion of the 
work and increase of time spent in hammering. 
The author discusses this study in the light of 
Gestalt doctrine—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

835. Niehans, P. Die endokrinen Driisen des 
Gehirns. Epiphyse und Hypophyse. (ihe endo- 
crine glands of the brain. The epiphysis and 
hypophysis.) Bern: H. Huber, 1938. Pp. 280, 
RM. 6.30.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

836. Parker, G. H. The relation of the eyes to 


the integumentary color changes in the catfish 


Ameiurus. Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1939, 25, 
499-502.—Normally one eye is as efficient as two in 
the control of animal color changes. An exception 
occurs in the trout, which on the loss of one eye 
becomes dark contralaterally. The catfish conforms 
in its one-eyed state neither to the normal type nor 
to the unusual type shown in the trout. Totally 
blind catfishes maintained a black tint indefinitely 
against any background. Normal catfishes vary 
from very dark when against a black background to 
pale greenish-yellow when against a white back- 
ground. One-eyed catfish turn dark when against a 


dark background and moderately pale when against, , 


a white background; the change is bilaterally 
symmetrical, and occurs much more slowly than 
in the normal animal. These changes are discussed 
in relation to the Combined function of the eyes and 
photoreceptors in the skin—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 

837. Parker,G.H. The eye in relation to chroma- 
tophoral color changes in animals. Science, 1939, 
90, 411.—Abstract. 

838. Poppen, J. R. Seasickness: etiol and 
treatment. Nav. med. Buli., Wash., 1939, 37, 463- 
469.—Accepting the major premise that seasickness 
is a disability of equilibration, the author points 
out that equilibration depends on the labyrinthine 
sense, somatic senses, and vision. Of these, in 
man the most important are the somatic senses. 
The adequate stimuli for seasickness may arisé 
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from any of these senses, or from psychogenic 
factors (memory, association, fear), but “‘by far the 
worst sinners are the somatic senses and of their 
several components the arch demon is that stimu- 
lated by the interplay of tensions and pressures 
between the abdominal viscera. . . . Ascribing all 
due credit to the labyrinth and the higher cerebral 
centers for their complicity, the cause of seasickness 
is splanchnic fatigue. This fatigue results from a 
bombardment of afferent impulses upon secondary 
nerve centers. . . . Under the influence of fatigue 
and lowered thresholds the multiplicity of stimuli 
arising from these sources escape from reflex and 
subcortical control and produce the symptom com- 
plex by medullary stimulation.” A method of 
treatment is described which reduces the afferent 
impulses arising from the viscera by increasing the 
intra-abdominal pressure (by means of a specially 
designed belt).—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


839. Robinson, S. Experimental studies of phys- 
ical fitness in relation to age. Arbeitsphysiologie, 
1938, 10, 251-323.—Various analyses of breathing, 
metabolism, and bodily chemistry are related to 
age.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

840. Roenau, E. [The province of perseveration. ] 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 162, 51-64. 

841. Sargent, W. S. Seasickness: from a 
patient’s viewpoint. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1939, 
37, 480-486.—TThe author discusses etiology and 
pathology, symptoms, diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of seasickness. Among other things he 
remarks, “‘Seasickness is not psychic.” He sum- 
marizes: “Benefit derived from treatment varies 
with the individual and the ships’ motion. Given a 
patient who is subject to real seasickness, and 
weather conditions that cause a ship to roll, pitch, 
yaw, vibrate, and shimmy, I am convinced that the 
only real and complete cure is to sit under a big 
tree.”"—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


842. Schaeder, J. A. Zur Messung kleinster 
Drehbeschleunigungen (Drehnystagmus). (The 
measurement of the smallest rotatory accelerations 
in postrotatory nystagmus.) Z. Hals-, Nas-, u. 
Ohrenheilk., 1939, 45, 141-145—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

843. Scheminzky, F., Fuortes, M. G., & Kiéllen- 
Ssperger, F. K. Das Excitationsstadium der Gal- 
vanonarkose des Frosches. (The excitation stage 
of galvano-narcosis in the frog.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1939, 242, 126-140.—The onset of galvano- 
narcosis with the descending current is preceded 
by an excitatory stage with general clonic-tonic 
convulsions. This stage can be decreased or sup- 
pressed by increasing the current, and with frequent 
shocks it declines gradually and finally ceases. The 
characteristic paralytic effect (galvano-narcosis), 
however, remains unchanged with repeated shocks 
and always occurs at the same threshold. The con- 
vulsions of the excitatory stage are not equivalent 
to galvanic tetanus, which is purely tonic and is 
produced by an ascending current. Decerebration 
by short-wave coagulation in the midbrain region 
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delays or abolishes the excitatory stage, which must 
be induced, therefore, by stimulation of the superior 
centers. As galvanic tetanus, on the other hand, 
can be produced in decerebrate animals, the action 
of descending and ascending currents on the central 
nervous system is fundamentally different. Drugs 
which depress central irritability act in the same 
manner as decerebration on the excitatory stage.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


844. Schmidt, H. Arbeitsversuche bei Sauer- 
stoffmangel. (Studies of work under lack of oxygen.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 137-150.—A low- 
pressure chamber was used to reproduce air condi- 
tions existing at altitudes up to 10 km. This made 
it possible to study the effects of interrupting the 
supply of oxygen at any altitude. Results show that 
capacity for work after deprivation of oxygen follows 
an exponential curve with increasing altitude. 
Above 9 km. even brief interruption of the oxygen 
supply is dangerous, and above 7 km. special precau- 
tions must be taken to obtain proper seating of the 
mask and to insure a continuous supply of oxygen. 
When adequate amounts of oxygen are supplied, 
work can be well maintained at any of the altitudes 
studied.— J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 


845. Schnedorf, J. G., & Ivy, A.C. An examina- 
tion of the hypnotoxin theory of sleep. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 125, 491-505.—9 out of 20 dogs 
showed typical sleep symptoms (with the exception 
of body: temperature) as a result of replacement of 
8 cc. of cerebrospinal fluid with a like amount from 
fatigued dogs. A rise of intracranial pressure is not 
of primary importance in causing the onset of sleep, 
since the withdrawal of 8 cc. of fluid caused sleep in a 
fatigued dog. It is suggested that a detailed assay 
of cerebrospinal fluid of fatigued dogs may throw 
light on underlying chemical conditions conducive to 
sleep.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

846. Smith, H. G. The receptive mechanism of 
the background response in chromatic behavior of 
Crustacea. Proc. roy. Soc., 1938, B125, 250-263.— 
Experiments are reported upon the behavior of the 
pigmentary effector system, and its receptor control, 
in the crustacean Ligia oceanica L. The response 
of the melanophores of this animal is partly direct 
and partly controlled by the eyes. Overhead illumi- 
nation of an animal in a black container makes the 
animal dark; overhead illumination of an animal in a 
white container makes it pale. Blinded animals kept 
on a black background are not so dark as non- 
blinded animals. Experiments are described sup- 
porting the view that these color changes are evoked 
by two hormones, the discharge of which is initiated 
by two groups of ocelli in the eye. One of these 
groups of ocelli (the dorsal) is affected by overhead 
stimulation, and initiates discharge of the hormone 
evoking melanophore expansion. The other group 
of ocelli (the latero-ventral), is affected by light 
scattered from the immediate surroundings of the 
animal, and initiates discharge of the hormone 
evoking melanophore contraction. Other observa- 
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tions are reported. 9 references.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Harvard). 

847. Std ,G. Methoden der Psychologie des 
héheren Gefiihlslebens auf Grund alone oo al 
logischer, experimenteller und vilkerpsy - 
ischer Untersuchungen. (Methods of the psychology 
of the higher feeling-life on the basis of psychopatho- 
logical, experimental, and socio-psychological investi- 
gations.) Berlin, Vienna: Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
1938. Pp. 522. RM. 18.—Hitherto available only 
as one of the contributions in Abderhalden'’s Hand- 
buch, this treatise has now been given independent 
publication. The first part of the volume, entitled 
“General Study of the Feelings,’’ comprises three 
sections. In the first section the author treats 
psychopathological methods of studying the feelings, 
including the various psychoanalytic methods. The 
second section is concerned with experimental 
methods of attacking the psychological problems of 
the feelings. It takes into consideration the bodily 
accompaniments and the relationship of the feelings 
to the will. The third section deals with methods 
of self-observation in the study of the feelings. The 
second part of the volume, ‘“‘Special Study of the 
Feelings,’ has to do with feelings of value and 
emotional evaluations, and with their relationship to 
ethics and esthetics.—J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 


848. Warkentin, J., & Carmichael, L. A study of 
the development of the air-righting reflex in cats and 
rabbits. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 67-80.—When 
10 kittens from 4 litters were dropped 10 times daily 
beginning the first day after birth, motion picture 
records showed that the first evidence of righting 
appeared at 20 days of age. Good righting did not 
appear until 44 days, although direct observation 
suggested it might appear at 33 days. Blindfolded 
kittens righted as well as seeing subjects at all ages. 
But the temporal relation between the development 
of good righting and of good visual acuity ‘‘suggests 
that vision may have some facilitating effect.” 
The same procedure applied to 18 young rabbits 
gave similar results. Diagrams of movement se- 
quences in young rabbits at 3 ages are included and 
discussed.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

849. Yanquell, C. C. Airsickness. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1939, 37, 486-489.—Author’s summary: 
(1) True airsickness is a normal condition to which 
every normal person is susceptible, and which can 
always be overcome by habituation to flying. (2) 
Supposedly intractable cases must have a patho- 
logical base and should be so diagnosed."’ Cases are 
cited, and remedies and treatment are suggested.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


[See also abstracts 646, 690, 692, 695, 777, 798, 954, 
958, 962, 1017, 1023, 1028, 1122, 1128. ] 
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850. Fenichel, O. Two dream analyses. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1939, 3, 129-138.——Two dream 
interpretations are presented in detail. It was felt 


that in one dream a complete understanding of all its 
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elements was obtained, whereas in the other dream 
the analysis succeeded in throwing light on the total 
personality structure of the patient. Dream inter- 
pretations in psychoanalytical cases are rarely con- 
tinued to this point.—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child 
Welfare Research Station). 

851. Fujita, Y. Hass und Eifersucht. (Hate and 
jealousy.) Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, No. 7-8. 

852. Hendrick, I. Facts and theories of psycho- 
analysis. (2nd ed.) New York: Knopf, 1939. 
Pp. xiv+369+xv. $3.00—New material includes 
a discussion of the controversial problem of the 
differentiation of early female sexuality, one of 
character defenses, the London and Chicago data on 
the outcomes of psychoanalytic treatment, and 
chapters on the psychological study of organic dis- 
ease and the extra-medical applications of psycho- 
analysis. The material on identification and that 
on child analysis have been rewritten and amplified, 
as has the chapter on professional organizations and 
education. Appendix, glossary, bibliography, and 
index have been brought up to date.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

853. Hinrichsen, O. 
power of the unconscious. 
1939, 41, 28-32. 

854. Jameison, G. R., & McNiel, E. E. Some 
unsuccessful reactions with psychoanalytic therapy, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1421-1448.—The 
present study reviews the records of 17 patients who 
were admitted to a psychiatric hospital some time 
after, or during, a period of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. Understanding of the symptoms does not 
resolve the disease. “The difficulty that presents 
itself is the fact that the patient's affective reaction 
rarely keeps pace with his intellectual insight.” 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

855. Okumoto, S. Buddhistische Lieb-schmerz- 
theorie und analytische Sexualtheorie. (Buddhist 
love-pain theory and analytic sexual theory.) 
Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, No. 7-8. 

856. Sawada, M. Haar und Kastration. (Hair 
and castration.) Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, 
No. 7-8. 

857. Takamizu, R. Uber die psychologische 
Struktur der Liebe und des Hasses. (The psycho- 
logical structure of love and hate.) Tokio Z. 
Psychoanal., 1939, 7, No. 7-8. 

858. Weiss, E. The psychic presence. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1939, 3, 177-183.—The intra- 
psychic conflict between the ego with its instinctual 
strivings (id) and the super-ego may be dramatized 
in dreams and in waking life through the appearance 
of the “psychic presence’ —images which pursue 
guilty person. The phenomenon of the psychic 
presence may be partially explained by a regression 
of the super-ego formation to the phase of develop- 
ment in which the guilty child is worried by his image 
of the prohibiting authority. Instances are drawn 
from clinical material, from literature, and from 
human experience to show in what different ways 
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this psychological phenomenon manifests itself and 
how it may be utilized in psychoanalytic treatment. 
—W.. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station). 


[See “" abstracts 643, 752, 831, 866, 950, 966, 
1080. 
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859. Anastasopoulos, G. Die Grundlagen des 
Wahnes bei den involutiven Geistesstérungen. 
(The basis of delusions in involutional mental dis- 
orders.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1939, 101, 
209-230.—There are discussed the hereditary condi- 
tions, previous history, pre-senile symptoms, causes 
of psychoses, pre-senile hallucinations and their 
arrangement and localization in space, relations to 
reality and extraneous stimuli, and origin from ex- 
periences in earlier life. Pre-senile psychoses are 
often episodes representing the development of pre- 
senile changes; patients show a tendency to react 
to all stimuli, but at the same time an inability to 
respond to new and unusual situations. Therefore 
the response to stimuli is inadequate, and when the 
response is not made a phantom world is created.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

860. Auten, H. L. Outpatient treatment of sub- 
acute schizophrenia. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1939, 
3, 184-188.—In the case of a 16-year-old girl, 
diagnosed as sub-acute hebephrenic schizophrenia, 
ideal milieu therapy was impossible. It was neces- 
sary to rely solely on psychotherapeutic interviews 
at intervals of three to four weeks, combined with 
advice to the family on a program of presenting more 
satisfactory forms of emotional gratification, with- 
out criticisms of the patient's primitive and fan- 
tasied gratifications. Definite improvement has 
resulted —W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station). 


861. Beringer, K. [The position of mental 
heredity in the new marriage laws.] Alig. Z. 
Psychiat., 1939, 111, 1-16. 


862. Bernstein, E. L. Psychiatry in Syria. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1415-1419.—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


863. Betzendahl, W. [Abnormal psychic rela- 
tionships. ] Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 187-200. 


864. Billings, E. G. A handbook of elementary 
psychobiology and psychiatry. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1939. Pp. 271. $2.00.—The author gives a 
condensed account of psychobiological principles in 
terms of the teachings of Adolph Meyer, an outline 
of psychiatric examination procedures, a survey of 
psychopathology, and a brief statement of the 
general principles of psychotherapy, all written 
primarily for the guidance of the general practitioner 
and the beginning student of behavior disorders.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


865. Bischof, —. Die psychischen Stérungen des 
Riickbildungsalters. Erbbiologischer Teil. (The 


psychic disturbances of the involutional period. 
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Hereditary-biological section.) Zbl. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1939, 94, 340.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
866. Boss, M. Psychopathologie des Traumes bei 
schizophrenen und o en Psychosen. (Psy- 
chopathology of the dream in schizophrenic and 
organic psychoses.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 


162, 459-494. 
867. Bostroem, A. [The modifying, especially 
ameliorating influences of the manic-depressive 


constitution. ] Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 11-20. 


868. Braunmiihl, A. v. Die psychischen Stir- 
ungen des Riickbildungsalters. Anatomischer Teil. 
(The psychic disturbances of the involutional period. 
Anatomical section.) Zbl. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 94, 339-340.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


869. Brockhausen, K. Erbbiologische Unter- 
suchungen depressiver Psychosen des Riickbildungs- 
alters. (Hereditary-biological investigations of the 
depressive psychoses of the involutional period.) 
Zbl. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 94, 340.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

870. Busse, W. Die Eltern der Hilfsschulkinder. 
(The parents of special-school children.) Allg. Z. 
Psychiat., 1938, 108, 42-71.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

871. Cameron, E. S. Factors in the etiology of 
psychoses in early adolescence. Proc. sth Inst. 
except. Child, Child. Res. Clin., 1938, 8-22.—Ado- 
lescence is the transition from the childhood period 
of dependence to the adult phase of self-expression. 
Modern conditions make it difficult for the maturing 
child to express himself in various directions at the 
time when physical and habit systems urge such 
actions. Among the ensuing groups of difficulties 
are remonstrance (hate and resistance to authority), 
sex (bewilderment and lack of orientation), in- 
adequacy (actual inferiority or subjective feelings of 
failure), and ideals (the attempt to square the con- 
cept of what should be with objective achievement). 
Illustrative cases are cited. Of the 55 psychotic 
children studied, 30 had previously exhibited be- 
havior indicating inferior adjustment; the prognosis 
for such children is particularly unfavorable. In 
childhood there should arise, ‘as the natural by- 
products of their experience in doing things for 
themselves and of learning to cooperate with other 
individuals, a mature type of reacting to people and 
to social situations. In this way only is it possible for 
them to realize the necessity of modifying their 
reactions according to the effect of these reactions 
on others.”"—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


872. Cameron, N. Schizophrenic thinking in a 
problem-solving situation. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 
1012—1035.—An analysis is presented of the problem 
solving of schizophrenic patients. The Hanfmann- 
Kasanin block test was employed. “The most 
striking characteristic of their performance con- 
tributing to their failure was the over-inclusion of 
environmental and imaginal material in the neutral 
problem itself.’’ The subjects frequently called for 
changes in the rules of procedure and in the materials, 
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and declared the situation inadequate instead of 
themselves. There was lack of correspondence be- 
tween what the patient did and what he said he had 
done. Numerous generalizations were made, but 
they were unsuccessful in most instances.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

873. Cook, S. W. A survey of methods used to 
produce “experimental neurosis.” Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1939, 95, 1259-1276.—The paper describes 
the conditions under which the “experimental 
neuroses” developed in the dog, human child, sheep, 
dove, chimpanzee, pig, and cat. Brief descriptions 
of the behavior disturbances are included. It is the 
author's conviction “that the contributions to be 
made to psychiatry by the study of this problem 
will be realized only after the total picture of the 
appearance and disappearance of experimentally- 
produced behavior disturbances has been described 
and understood. From this comprehension of the 
total process and not from comparisons of specific 
details should come valuable suggestions for ex- 
planatory concepts and therapeutic devices.""—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

874. Curran, F. J. Organization of a ward for 
adolescents in Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1365-1388.—A description 
of the ward and its activities, the latter discussed 
under the headings: educational projects, art classes, 
dramatic activities, magic activities, story-telling 
activities, athletic activities, and bead work. Physio- 
therapy and occupational therapy, medical treat- 
ment, psychometric studies, and staff conferences 
are discussed. Under the heading “‘group phenomena 
observed on ward,”’ aggressive and destructive be- 
havior, initiation ceremonies, gambling, smoking, 
organization of courts, sex, attitudes, discipline, 
and group therapy are discussed.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

875. Dansauer, —, & Schellworth,—. Neuro- 
senfrage, Ursachenbegriff und Rechtsprechuny. 
(The problem of the neuroses: their causes and legal 
aspects.) Arbeit u. Gesundh., 1939, H. 37. Pp. 80. 
RM. 3.—The extensive studies of the neurosis 
problem during the past 25 years have not led to 
complete agreement concerning traumatic neuroses, 
because of the difference in the medical and legal 
views of their causes. The purpose of this study is 
to investigate the grounds for these differences, to 
harmonize them, and to simplify the legal process. 
The authors’ conclusion is that one must reject the 
assumption of a causal relationship between the 
injury and the neurosis. From the legal standpoint, 
traumatic neuroses are not entitled to compensation, 
because only an injury standing in a causal relation- 
ship to a disability can be the subject of an in- 
demnity procedure.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

876. Davis, J. H. T., & Hingston, C.L. Coopera- 
tion between skin and nervous clinics at a general 
hospital. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 877-885.—The 
relationship between skin diseases and mental 
disorder is pointed out by a dermatologist and a 
psychiatrist who cooperate in the treatment of 
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cases entering their hospital. The dermatologist 
refers all ‘‘ ‘skin’ patients who tremble or burst into 
tears to the psychotherapeutic department.” Sey- 
eral instances of association are cited.—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 

877. Dda, C. F. Psychological states resulting 
from thyroid deficiency. J. abnorm. soc, 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 481-496.—This article is pri- 
marily a personal history of the author and an 
account of a similar case. In hypoparathyroidism 
at least two factors are involved: calcium deficiency 
and hormone deficiency. Parathyroid deficiency 
symptoms, which are temporarily entirely relieved 
by intravenous calcium gluconate, are: tetany and 
consequent physical slowness, poor visual focus, 
inability to express emotion, tingling sensation, 
numbness, dullness of the sense of touch, increase in 
the sense of pain, extreme cold, poor orientation in 
space and consequent poor body balance, confusion, 
depression, fear, loss of initiative, vibrations. Fac- 
tors not affected by the calcium are: the extreme 
sensitivity which causes timidity, increased observa- 
tional powers, increased understanding of others, 
and better memory; over-conscientiousness, and 
consequent anxiety; greater persistence.—C. H, 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

878. De Crinis, M. [German psychiatry.] Psy. 
chiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1939, 41, 1-4. 

879. Desmond, T. C. New York wipes out lunacy 
commissions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 205-211, 
—The new law (1) eliminates lunacy commissions 
(often a means for party patronage); (2) substitutes 
examinations by certified psychiatrists in public 
hospitals; (3) restricts psychiatrists’ examination to 
determination of defendant’s sanity at time of trial; 
and (4) restates the provisions regarding sanity 
examination procedure in minor courts.— R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

880. Dias, F. R. Nogdes geraes de psychologia 
medica e psychotherapia. (General principles of 
medical psychology and psychotherapy.) Rep. 
Neurol. Psychiat. S. Paulo, 1939, 5, 111-131.—As a 
preliminary orientation, Dias sketches briefly the 
biological evolution of living beings and the origin 
and development of their physiological and psycho- 
logical functions from the standpoint of the organ- 
ism as a functionally indivisible totality. He then 
discusses the organism and the psyche as an insep- 
arable continuity, susceptible to diseases, predomi- 
nantly organic of mental respectively. From the 
psychological standpoint, he considers the ‘‘psychic 
act’”’ as a synthesis of action and reaction, subordi- 
nated to space and time, comprehensible only 
through the knowledge of the intermediate states 
and its own intrinsic dynamism. This knowledge is 
attainable only through the genetic and evolution- 
ary method. Finally, he treats of the therapeutic 
role of the psyche in organic diseases and 
various psychotherapeutic techniques.— M. E. Morse 


(Baltimore). 
881. Dunbar, F. Psychosomatic history and 


techniques of examination. Amer. J. Psychiat. 
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1939, 95, 1277-1305.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

882. Dunbar, H. F., Wolfe, T. P., Tauber, E. S., & 
Brush, A. L. The psychic component of the disease 

rocess (including convalescence), in cardiac, dia- 
etic, and fracture patients. Part II. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1319-1342.—R. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

883. Endo, T. [An experiment on the intelligence 
of feeble-minded children. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1939, 
14, 182-203—With four colored cubes, the six 
faces of each cube being painted red, white, yellow, 
blue, red and white, and yellow and blue, the sub- 
jects were required to construct 15 kinds of figures 
presented one by one. Those who took part in this 
experiment were primarily 38 children ranging be- 
tween the first and sixth grades of the primary 
school, their 1Q’s being between 48 and 95; 77 more 
children of poor, normal, and good intelligence were 
used for comparisons. Contrivances in constructing 
given figures in both good and poor children were 
minutely observed and the process of inability in 
the poor ones was especially illustrated with dia- 
grams. As the conclusion of this study the author 
attributed success or failure, or intelligence or 
stupidity, to the presence or absence of insight, 
which ought to be regarded as the most important 
factor in mental work.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


884. Flind, J. Some practical considerations in 
relation to in-patient and out-patient treatment in 
the psychoneuroses. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 886- 
891.—Of 100 cases with respect to which a diagnosis 
of psychoneurosis was reasonably certain, the author 
employed out-patient treatment with 50. When 
extended physical and pathological examination was 
necessary, when the diagnosis was in doubt, when 
need for a lengthy psychotherapeutic approach was 
indicated, when it was necessary to treat physical 
conditions as well as psychological, and when it was 
necessary to remove the patient from a difficult 
home situation, in-patient treatment was under- 
taken. In only 4 cases was prolonged analytical 
psychotherapy considered necessary.—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 


885. French, T. M. Conflicto social y conflicto 
psiquico. (Social conflict and psychic conflict.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1939, 1, 124-150.—See XIII: 4677. 

886. Gray, H. Body build and diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. Hum. Biol., 1939, 11, 356-368.—An 
analysis of 328 cases showed some differences in 
form which are useful in diagnosis. Catatonics were 
more dolichocephalic, hebephrenics had narrow 
chests, and paranoids had bulky, broad shoulders, 
broad trunk, and short legs. The latter were per- 
haps hypergonadal—O. W. Richards (Spencer 

ns Company). 

887. Gregory, M. Psychotherapy: scientific and 
religious. London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xvii+495. 
21s.—Psychotherapy is approached from a rational- 
istic standpoint. It is held that throughout’ the 
ages certain persons have been able to effect mental 
and physical cures on their fellows. The creed or 
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theory of the healer is considered unimportant. 
Christ, Mesmer, Mrs. Eddy, Coué, and Freud all 

ssessed a charisma of healing given only to a few. 

he power is not referred to a supernatural invasion 
of nature, but is believed to be comparable to the 
charisma of music, poetry, and painting, and to 
consist of ‘‘mysterious heightenings of talents and 
capacities.” In the art of healing the first essential 
is the charisma. The second essential is faith, on 
the part of both the healer and his patient.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

888. Harris, N. G. Treatment and accommoda- 
tion for the psycho-neuroses. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 
85, 892-901.—The advantage and desirability of 
early treatment in mental disorder are emphasized. 
A plea is made for hospital accommodations (rooms 
for out-patients, beds for in-patients, homes for 
delinquents), for hospital organization which will 
separate quiet and reasonably sociable patients from 
the noisy cases, for removal of the stigma attached to 
treatment in a mental hospital, and for adequate 
training of physicians in ‘‘psychological medicine.’’— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

889. Heymann, K. Ein Spiegelbildphanomen als 
Beitrag zur Psychodiagnose. (A _ mirror-image 
phenomenon as a contribution to psychodiagnosis.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1939, 101, 231-238.— 
Certain psychotics, including beginning schizo- 
phrenics, sometimes show an infantile change of will 
power, in spite of an improvement of their intellec- 
tual capabilities; thus a tendency to inconsistent 
behavior results. A sensitive reaction to detect 
susceptibility to these changes was found in a figure- 
copying test which gave results even in latent 
cases (mirror-image phenomenon). This phenom- 
enon was also demonstrated in children. In ac- 
cordance with the child-like character the incon- 
sistency of the behavior was recognized in loose 
movement. This may gradually remove or aggra- 
vate the antagonism.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

890. Hoche, A. Die Geisteskranken in der 
Dichtung. (The mentally ill in poetry.) Munich: 
J. F. Lehmann, 1939. Pp. 43. RM. 1.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

891. Humphrey, G., & Marcuse, F. New meth- 
ods of obtaining neurotic behavior in rats. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 52, 616-619.—‘‘Acute neurotic be- 
havior was produced on 40 occasions in 15 rats, by a 
graded series of stimuli. The least ‘severe’ stimulus 
produced seizures in 3 of 6 chronically disordered 
male rats, had no effect on 24 normal males, and 
produced a seizure in one of 26 normal females. 
The most ‘severe’ stimulus produced seizures in 
11 of 23 normal males. The rats were throughout in 
good physical condition, as far as could be judged.” 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

892. Jordan, P.H. The role of the pediatrician in 
mental hygiene. J. Pediat., 1939, 125, 121-129. 

893. Jung, C.G. On the psychogenesis of schizo- 

J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 999-1011.—It is 
eld that the causes of schizophrenia are predomi- 
nantly psychological. Janet's concept of abaisse- 
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ment (a psychological condition in which a train of 
thought is not carried through to its logical end or is 
interrupted by strange contents insufficiently in- 
hibited) is employed in connection with this dis- 
order. The dissociation in schizophrenia is far more 
serious and complete than in the hysterias. Effects 
of the abatssement are: whole regions of normally 
controlled contents are lost; fragments of personality 
are completely split off; the normal train of thought 
is hindered; the responsibility and adequate reaction 
of the ego are inhibited; insufficient and inadequate 
emotional reactions are produced; and the threshold 
of consciousness is lowered, allowing normally 
inhibited contents of the unconscious mind to 
enter consciousness in the form of autonomous 
intrusions.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

894. Karinthy, F. A journey round my skull. 
Harper: New York, 1939. Pp. 288. $2.50—A 
subjective account, written after the author’s 
recovery, of the mental disturbances occasioned by a 
brain tumor and his experience of a brain operation 
under local anesthesia -—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

895. Kehrer, F. Die psychischen Stérungen des 
Riickbildungsalters. Klinischer Teil. (The psychic 
disturbances of the involutional period. Clinical 
section.) Zbl. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 94, 337- 
339.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

896. Knight, R. P. Why people go to cultists. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1939, 3, 139-147.—Cult 
therapy provides a real threat to organized scientific 
medicine. Three phases of the problem are dis- 
cussed: (1) the character of the attraction which 
cults have for the sick; (2) possible factors in the 
attitude of the medical profession which may turn 
patients away from physicians to the cultist; (3) 
lessons that the ultra-scientific physician may learn 
from his less scientific competitors. The sick person 
becomes more childish and tends to rely more on 
magical beliefs and wishes. He welcomes the magic 
cures and authoritative reassurance of the cultist. 
Scientifically grounded physicians have found it 
difficult to accept the fact that there is a science of 
subjective factors in the patient, a science of psycho- 
logical processes. They have neglected the func- 
tional cases and have failed to realize that a patient 
who has a physical illness is also psychologically sick 
at the same time, and needs treatment from both 
aspects, physical and psychological. Physicians 
must adopt a higher scientific attitude which tries to 
understand everything about the patient's behavior 
and feelings in addition to his structure and physi- 
ology. Every sufferer may then expect to find 
scientific understanding and effective treatment from 
his physician —W. A. Varvel (Iowa Child Welfare 


Research Station). 


897. Kogerer, H. [Psychotherapy and general 
practice.|] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 


311-320. 
898. Kolle, K. Psychiatrie. Ein Lehrbuch fiir 


Studierende und Arzte. (Psychiatry; a textbook for 
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students and physicians.) Berlin: Urban & Schwar- 
zenberg, 1939. Pp. 415. RM. 13. 
899. Koller, S. [Heredity in schizophrenia, ] 


Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 199-228. 
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900. Lang, T. [Third contribution to the genetic 
theory of homosexuality.] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat, 
1938, 162, 627-645. 

901. Laubenthal, F. [A clinical and hereditary 
contribution on congenital word-blindness and word- 
deafness, on disturbances of hearing in the feebie- 
minded, and on xerodermic idiocy. ] Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 163, 233-288. 

902. Leichenschneider, P. [The question of the 
marriage circle of schizophrenics: a demographic 
and psychiatric study of the close biological family 
of married schizophrenics.] Z. ges. Neurol. Psy. 
chiat., 1938, 162, 289-326. 

903. Leonhard, K. [The anxiety-ecstatic syn- 
drome from internal causes (anxiety-producing 
psychoses) and external causes (symptomatic psy- 
choses). ] Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 101-124, 

904. Levin, M. Inability in delirium to name the 
physician’s vocation on command, with retention of 
the ability to name it spontaneously: an illustration 
of Hughlings Jackson’s law of ‘reduction to a more 
automatic condition.’ J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 1043- 
1046.—Jackson pointed out that aphasic patients 
characteristically were unable to repeat words on 
command which they would utter freely in conver- 
sation. He held that it was not the words, but cer- 
tain uses of the words that were lost. The purely 
voluntary and less automatic responses are lost first 
in aphasia, while the more automatic (often emo- 
tional) ones persist. An example is given of a 
patient in delirium (with no organic basis as in 
aphasia) who responded similarly, calling her doctor 
by his title spontaneously but being unable to name 
his profession upon command. The situations ap- 
pear to be the same ‘‘notwithstanding that, in the 
terminology of some physicians, aphasia is an 
‘organic’ affliction while hysteria is only ‘func 
tional.’ "—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

905. Liber, B. An introduction to the incipient 
psychoses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1939, 150, 346-348.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

906. Low, A. A., Singer, H. D., & McCorrey, C. L. 
Life situation tests as aids in psychiatric prognosis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 127-162.—The term 
‘life situation”’ is used in the sense of a spontaneously 
emerging setting, in contrast with the “‘test situa- 
tion,”’ which is artificially arranged. Three verbal 
tests are reported. The tests are given by the nurse 
the day after admission. .These are: insinuations 
(“Jane, did you hear about Marshall Field”), 
false time statements (‘You certainly look much 
better than you did when you came here two weeks 
ago’’), and an absurd time statement (‘‘Will you go 
home yesterday?’’). The questions are repeated at 
intervals during the period of hospitalization. The 
type of response and interest aroused is given a value. 
These tests were tried on an unselected group of 233 
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patients. Follow-up questionnaires and interviews 
were used to check on the patient’s adjustment after 
completion of the hospitalization period. ‘‘The 
test scores seem to afford a fairly valid basis for 
predicting the probability of continuous residence 
in the community after discharge from the hospital.” 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


907. Lumb, J. R. The nervous element in sick- 
ness. Industr. Welf., 1939, 47-50.—Numerous 
cases of illness are traceable to worry. Sympathetic 
discussion with the physician is often sufficient for 
cure.—H. E. Burit (Ohio State). 


908. Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P. 
[Eds.] Social and psychological studies in 
China. New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 377. 
$4.00.—This book consists of reports on the in- 
vestigative interests of the social workers and 
psychologists on the neuropsychiatric staff of the 
Peiping Union Medical College. There is no sys- 
tematic division of the whole field, but the topics 
were taken up as the needs arose in the course of the 
routine work. They include the expression of at- 
titudes, reviews of social data, and several new ap- 
plications of various methods to clinical problems of 
Chinese neuropsychiatry. Close cooperation be- 
tween the social workers, psychologists, and physi- 
cians has brought the cultural and biological view- 
points together. Western readers are likely to be 
especially interested in the emphasis of these studies 
on the social aspects, which are the factors providing 
the most marked differences in the psychiatry of 
East and West.—R. S. Lyman. 


909. Macmillan, D., & Fischgold, H. Autonomic 
therapy in the psychoneuroses. J. ment. Sci., 
1939, 85, 1036-1024.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 


910. Mayendorf, N. v. Beitrige zur Lehre von 
der Seelenblindheit. (Contributions to the theory 
of psychic blindness.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1937, 159, 226-344. 


911. Moulton, F. R., & Komora, P. O. [Eds.] 
Mental health. Lancaster: Science Press, 1939. 
Pp. 270. $3.50.—This fourth symposium in the 
field of public health by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science is published in 
collaboration with the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion and with the cooperation of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and the Mental Hospital Survey Com- 
mittee. It consists of 49 individual papers and 41 
discussions, and is divided into 5 main sections 
entitled: “Orientation and Methods in Psychiatric 
Research” ; “Sources of Mental Disease: Their 
Amelioration and Prevention”; “Physical and Cul- 
tural Environment in Relation to the Conservation 
of Mental Health”; “Mental Health Administra- 
tion”; “Professional and Technical Education in 
Relation to Mental Health.” Articles of special 
interest are: ‘‘Abnormal Behavior in Infancy and 
Childhood,”’ by F. Allen; “Genetics and the Heredity 
of Mental Disease,” by C. E. Keeler; ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of Child-Caring Agencies in Solving Problems 
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of Mental Disorder,’ by A. Whitman; ‘‘Magnitude 
of the Problem of Mental Disease,’’ by C. Landis and 
J. Page; ‘““‘The Bearing of Emotional Factors on 
Social Health Programs Dealing with Economic 
Disability,” by F. Dunbar; ‘Some Comparative 
Data on Culture and Personality with Reference to 
the Promotion of Mental Health,"’ by R. Benedict; 
“Meeting the Needs of the Patient During the First 
Year of Residence in a Mental Hospital,” by S. W. 
Hamilton and G. A. Kempf; ‘“‘The Present Status of 
Undergraduate Instruction in Psychiatry in the 
United States and Canada,”’ by E. A. Strecker; 
“The Clinical Training of Psychologists and Allied 
Specialists,’ by S. H. Tulchin. To most of the 
articles extensive bibliographies are appended.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

912. Muncie, W. Psychobiology and psychiatry. 
St. Louis: Mosby, 1939. Pp. 739. $7.50.—Tins 
textbook, intended primarily for teaching purposes, 
constitutes a comprehensive presentation of the 
conceptions, teaching and working methods de- 
veloped under the direction of Adolf Meyer at the 
Phipps Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Part I, 
“Psychobiology—the Study of Normal Behavior,” 
devotes a chapter to the “Historical and Philosoph- 
ical Bases of Psychobiology,”’ and 3 chapters to the 
“Student's Personality Study” in which the method 
of the study of normal behavior is taken up in 
systematic detail. Part II, “Abnormal Behavior— 
Pathology and Psychiatry,”’ contains 11 chapters, 
answers various criticisms of psychobiological psy- 
chiatry, and then presents a detailed study of the 
various reaction types, specifically the pathergasias, 
holergasias, thymergasias, topical delusional states 
and para-reactions, parergasias, dysergasias, and 
anergasias. Part III, containing 7 chapters, deals 
with the general problems of therapy, therapeutic 
aids, and the specific methods of treatment for the 
various reaction types. Part IV constitutes an 
“Historical Survey in the Bibliography of the 
Development of the concepts Underlying the Prin- 
cipal Reaction Sets (except the Organic Deficit 
States).”" The book is illustrated, has chapter 
reference bibliographies, and is indexed—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

913. Parker, M.M. A method for evaluating the 
experimental use of drugs in psychopathology. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 465-480.—To date, 
most of the experimental studies of the application 
of drug therapy to the various behavior disorders 
indicate that psychotherapeutic effects may be as 
efficacious as the administration of drugs. To 
determine the differential the chi-square test is 
recommended. Three groups would be required for 
each experiment with any drug: one would be treated 
with the drug, another would be treated like the first 
omitting only the active ingredient, and the third 
would receive no treatment. These three separate 
groups of patients, each group resembling the 
others, would yield two chi-square values; the first, 
between a treated and an untreated group, should 
give the value of a particular drug therapy; the 
second, between an apparently treated and an 
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untreated group, should give the value of a particular 
type of suggestion which is inherent in any physical 
therapeutic method, in affecting recovery in a group 
given ‘treatment’ which contains no recognized 
active ingredient. Where three groups are not 
possible, the experimental group could be used as its 
own control, with periods of drug therapy alternat- 
ing with periods of rest, with chi-square comparisons 
under the two conditions.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, 
Ore.). 

914. Plant, J. S. The Essex County program. 
Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, No. 3, 3-5.—S. A. 
Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 

915. Pliigge, H. Uber Head’sche Zonen. Klin- 
ische und _ sinnesphysiologische Untersuchung. 
(Head's zones; climical and sensory-physiological 
study.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1939, 147, Nos. 1/2. 
Pp. 78. 

916. Polke, J. Briefe eines geisteskranken 
anonym Briefschreibers. (The letters of an anony- 
mous psychotic writer.) Kriminalistik, 1939, 13, 
211-212.—Four post cards turned up at the Dresden 
postoffice to King August of Saxony, demanding in 
high-flown language his daughter in marriage and 
signed by Josephus I, King of Poland and France 
and Shah of Persia. The writer was traced through 
the succession of postmarks and the characteristics 
of his handwriting —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


917. Praeger, N. [Notes on the compulsive 


neurotic character. ] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 


162, 775-788. 

918. Schilder, P. The concept of hysteria. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1389—1413.—Since be- 
havior units are sensory-motor-vegetative, every 
type of neurosis will have a specific physical side. 
“The problem of hysterical conversion is, therefore, 
not why the physical symptomatology appears but 
merely why these particular physical symptoms 
make their appearance. . . . Hysterical symptoms 
are the expression of the attitude of love toward the 
parents in a symbolic form.’’ The conversion symp- 
tom is not only an expression of psychological 
tendencies, but also very often uses, as a pattern, 
physiological and anatomical sequelae of organic 
diseases.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

919. Schorre, E. Uber die Zusammenhinge 
zwischen Leberfunktionsstérung und melanchol- 
ischem Symptomenkomplex unter besonderer Be- 
rlicksichtigung der Decholin-Behandlung. (The 
relationships between disturbances of liver function 
and the melancholic symptom complex, with special 
reference to decholin treatment.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 
1939, 111, 322-523—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

920. Schriéder, H. [The hereditary factor in the 
Thuringian population in relation to disturbances 
of intelligence, bodily diseases, deformities, and 
hie Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 
4-7. 

921. Schréter, M. Untersuchungen iiber Paw- 
low’sche Reflexe bei Geisteskranken. (Studies on 
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the Pavlov reflexes in mental patients.) Z. ges, 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 501-515. 

922. Schulz, B. [The possibility of the appear- 
ance of a succession of schizophrenic children in the 
descendants of a schizophrenic.] Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 162, 327-342. 

923. Schwab, H. Die Katatonie auf Grund 
katamnestischer Untersuchungen. (Catatonia on 
the basis of catamnestic researches.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 163, 441-506. 

924. Slater, E. The periodicity of manic- 
depressive psychoses. | Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 162, 794-801. 

925. Slater, E. [The heredity of manic-depres- 
sive insanity.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 163, 
1-47. 

926. Solomon, R. S. Cognitive aspects of deteri- 
oration in mental patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1939, 34, 497-517.—A series of practical situations, 
such as word similarities and number completion, 
were given to a normal group (N), a functional 
psychopathy group (F), an organic pathology group 
(O), and a group exhibiting definite organic path- 
ology in addition to psychopathy not due to organic 
origin (M). The capacity level of the three patho- 
logical groups was significantly lower than the N 
group in every situation. Of the pathological groups, 
the F group showed the highest capacity level in 
every situation and the O group the lowest. The 
difference between the M and the O groups was 
negligible. A relatively low level in the similarities 
situation is characteristic of the O group, and a low 
level in the clock situation is characteristic of the 
M group. In numbers and sentences situations, the 
O and M groups were low and the F group high. 
As the capacity level decreased, the differences in 
capacity level between any two groups in any prob- 
lem situation decreased. The relative order of 
difficulty of items is approximately the same for the 
pathological groups as for the normal group. At- 
tention was called to the observation that any 
detrimental effect of non-organic pathology is 
negligible in the presence of organic pathology.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

927. Speckmann, K. [Differential diagnosis and 
investigation on the heredity of “episodic dream 
states.” ] Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 69-77. 

928. Stadelmann, H. [A contribution to the 
biological interpretation of psychiatry.] Psychiat.- 
neurol. Wschr., 1939, 41, No. 5. 

929. Stadler, H. [Psychological derangements of 
frequently occurring Paget’s disease of the skull.] 
Ailg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 54-68. 

930. Stearns, A. W. Medico-legal problems. 
Amer. J. med. Jurisprud., 1939, 2, 331-336.—*“The 
theories of medicine and law are quite different.” 
In legal theory the truth is conceived as the result 
ant of the conflict of two opposite partisan view- 
points, and “‘there is a finality about legal decision 
which is foreign to medicine.”’ A legal fiction maim, 
tains that under certain conditions a man’s mi 











may be impartial; but in fact, consciously or un- 
consciously, his mind is inclined to favor the side 
upon which he is employed. The conditions which 
can affect the mind fall into a few categories:. (1) 
psychosis; (2) intellectual defect; (3) drug and 
alcohol addiction; (4) paranoid personality; (5) 
emotional instability, psychopathic personality, 
constitutional inferiority; (6) age; (7) epilepsy. 
The law does not ask for a diagnosis of mental dis- 
ease, but asks certain metaphysical questions, as: 
‘Does the prisoner know the difference between right 
and wrong?”’ Furthermore, in the eyes of the law a 
person is insane or not, with no intermediate classifi- 
cation. Decisions thus may rest largely on the 
physician, who should weigh all the evidence—taking 
into account such items as the extent of the patient's 
participation in society, his intelligence, age, and an 
evaluation of the various stresses playing on him. 
The physician can often be of assistance in matters 
of guardianship and conservatorship, questions 
relating to testamentary capacity, and contracts 
made by the senile, who are apt to be unstable.— 
A. Chapanis (Health Center, Franklin, Tenn.). 

931. Stekel, W. Technique of analytical psycho- 
therapy. (Trans. from Technik der analytischen 
Psychotherapie by Eden and Cedar Paul.) London: 
John Lane, the Bodley Head. 1939. Pp. xvii + 408. 
2is.—See XII: 5901.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

932. Stevenson, G. H. Psychiatric nursing edu- 
cation. Recommended standards and curricula for 
undergraduate general nursing courses in psy- 
chiatric hospitals, affiliate and post-graduate courses 
in psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 
96, 213-222.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

933. Stogdill, E. L.. & Herndon, A. Objective 
personality study: a workbook in applied mental 
hygiene. New York: Longmans, Green, 1939. 
Pp. 106. $1.00.—This workbook is designed to give 
the student an opportunity to apply mental hygiene 
principles to himself, for the authors believe that 
self-adjustment is one of the aims of courses in 
mental hygiene and that this aim is best achieved by 
getting the student to objectify himself and his 
surroundings. The 24 assignments of the workbook 
are divided into 4 units: (1) social adjustments, (2) 
developmental history, (3) habits and reactions, 
and (4) summary and plan making. This last unit 
is intended to induce the student to outline for 
himself his vocational plans and ambitions and his 
plans for immediate and future personal improve- 
ment. The last assignment is a summary auto- 
biography. A list of references follows each assign- 
ment and a place for reading notes is supplied.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 

934. Sullivan, H. S. Psychiatry and the national 
defense. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1939, 37, 273-276. 
—Psychiatry has an indispensable role in the effec- 
tive management of the armed forces. . . . The 


peychiatry of today is grossly inadequate to the 
assumption of this role. . 


.. The practice of 
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psychiatry may be classified as preventive, thera- 
peutic, or custodial. Far the greater number of 
psychiatrists today are chiefly experienced in the 
more custodial aspects of treatment only.”” Many 
psychiatrists are interested in techniques that ‘‘are 
not readily adaptable to the necessities of combat 
. . The psychiatric study of vocational 
fitness is still rudimentary ... the evolution of 
good service psychiatry is something very much to 
be fostered.”—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


935. Sutton, D. G. The utilization of psychiatry 
in the armed forces. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1939 
37, 262-273.—This article discusses the part psy- 
chiatry plays in the armed forces of the U.S. Noting 
that ‘“‘The whole intricate pattern of warfare .. . 
rests finally on effective personnel,’’ the author 
reviews the role that psychiatry has played in 
maintaining efficient personnel in the past, and 
considers the extensions of psychiatric services that 
are desirable and may be expected in the future. 
“It would appear advisable to investigate each 
person presenting himself for entry into the Service 
with a view to evaluating his mental as well as his 
physical attainments.’’ In the selection of men for 
the many vocational specialties in the Army and 
Navy, “it is necessary to consider psychological 
elements as well as education, training, and per- 
sonality trends . . . the development of personality 
studies . . . should prove to be of great value.” 
The author further suggests and predicts the develop- 
ment of mental hygiene work in the Services.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

936. Truesdell, L. E. Patients in hospitals for 
mental disease, 1937. Washington: U. S. Census 
Bureau, 1939. Pp. iv+69.—The report relates 
principally to 174 state hospitals and 2 federal 
hospitals, but includes also data on veterans’, 
county, city, and private hospitals for mental 
patients. 48 tables present statistics on movement 
of patient populations, patients in state hospitals 
at beginning of year, first admissions, readmissions, 
discharges, deaths; and capacity, personnel, and 
expenditures of hospitals.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


937. Trussell, M.A. The diagnostic value of the 
verbal summator. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 
34, 533-538.—32 psychology students and 32 pa- 
tients in the psychopathic ward were tested. The 
records of the abnormal subjects could be differ- 
entiated from the normal on the basis of the number 
of samples to which no response was given, the 
number of meaningless responses, and the number 
of syllables in the response. Of little or no diag- 
nostic value according to these data are the amount 
of perseveration and the mean number of repetitions 
required to elicit a response. A noticeable trend 
revealed by the data was the significantly greater 
variability shown in general by the psychotics in the 
characteristics studied. The data also failed to 
reveal any sex differences. This study was under- 
taken, not as a conclusive test of the diagnostic 
value of the verbal sun:mator, but as an exploratory 
survey to determine certain trends indicative of its 
value.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 
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938. Wall, J. H. Psychiatric disorders in fifty 
school teachers. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 137- 
145.—50 women teachers, in the fifth and sixth 
decades of life, were studied in a mental hospital. 
25 recovered and resumed teaching. They held 
positions of respect in their childhood homes and 
were looked up to by the other children. They 


were serious-minded and inclined to take their’ 


responsibilities seriously. ‘One-half of the patients 
changed their faith or philosophy of life from time to 
time, and showed a leaning toward occult and 
mystical interests." The common factor in the 
trends of the 50 patients was the feeling that they 
were being flooded by instinctual urges which they 
were unable to accept or manage. The intelligence 
and psychological interest of the group contributed 
a great deal to the study and modification of their 
personality difficulties—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

939. Weitbrecht, H. G. [A contribution to the 
psychopathology of the Swabian people.}| Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychol., 1938, 162, 343-400. 

940. Witkin, H. A. Abnormal behavior in ani- 
mals. Psychol. League J., 1939, 3, 75-83.—The 
author discourages the use of the term ‘“‘experimental 
neurosis” for experimentally produced behavior 
aberrations in animals. He suggests that criteria 
for the term “abnormal behavior” be developed, 
with especial reference to the conditions under 
which disturbed behavior appears. Most of the 
experiments with animals are based on the require- 
ment of adjustment to a situation which calls for 
antagonistic reactions simultaneously or succes- 
sively. Several experimental studies of this type 
are reviewed, and it is said that “‘the essential 
characteristic of these conflict situations is that they 
tax the animal's capacity for adjustment.”” Mere 
presentation of a difficult problem is insufficient 
to cause disturbance, but the animal must be re- 
stricted in its behavior to the experimental situa- 
tion. Substitute modes of behavior are thus elimi- 
nated, although evidence is presented that they are 
the first adjustments of an animal to conflict situa- 
tions. When these are denied, behavior becomes 
disorganized. Comparisons are made between this 
kind of reaction and behavior observed by Goldstein 
in humans suffering from brain lesion. Bibliog- 
raphy.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

941. Wolfe, T. P. Psychotherapy in the general 
hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 1307-1317.— 
The existing lack of, and need for, psychothera- 
peutic work in the general hospital is discussed. 
The hospitals and communities, as well as the pa- 
tients, would benefit from psychiatric aid given in 
apparently somatic disorders. The incidence of 


important psychic factors in general hospital cases 
is given as from 35 to 75% or higher.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 697, 701, 706, 716, 728, 791, 792, 
804, 819, 822, 1050, 1065, 1074, 1083, 1089, 1090, 
1094, 1106, 1107, 1114, 1119, 1129, 1130. ] 
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942. Ankles, T. M. A study of jealousy as differ- 
entiated from envy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
1939. Pp. 111. "$2.00.A study of the nature 
of jealousy by means of interview and question- 
naire. Cases are reported and theoretical conclusions 
outlined.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

943. Baley, S. Osobowose. (Personality.) 
Lwow: Lwowska Biblioteczka Pedagogiczna, 1939, 
Pp. 36.—The author conceives the personality as a 
structural and dynamic entity and explains the laws 
of its development. He gives a detailed analysis of 
the various types and kinds of human personality 
and describes the modern methods employed to 
study these problems.—(Courtesy Philosophic Ab- 
stracts). 

944. Baumgarten, F. A propos de la méthode 
dans les recherches caractérologiques. (In regard 
to method in characterological researches.) J, 
Psychol. norm. path., 1938, 35, 609-617.—The author 
investigated the nature of gratitude by means of 
the following methods; (1) an analysis of the quality 
of character; (2) the method of indirect interroga- 
tion; (3) the method of possible cases; (4) the 
method of correlations—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

945. Kirkpatrick, F. H. The measurement of 
personality. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 211-224-—A 
report of a study of retest correlations of Bernreuter 
personality inventory scores made by college stu- 
dents. The obtained ratios indicated a fairly high 
persistence in the traits of neurotic tendency, in- 
troversion, and dominance, but not in self-sufficiency. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

946. Koga, Y. [Type factors in esthetic apprecia- 
tion and personality traits.] Jap. J. appl. Psychol. 
1939, 5, 1-46.—General descriptions of differential 
and type psychologies in relation to structural and 
Gestalt standpoints are followed by a report of the 
author’s own experiments, which were undertaken 
in order to determine type factors in esthetic ap- 
preciation and personality traits. The subjects were 
requested to estimate, first their own temperament 
and character according to the tables designed by 
the author, and then the esthetic value of wktyoe 
faces and printed handwritings of famous Chinese 
and Japanese calligraphists. The results obtained 
from the application of the technique of inverted 
factor analysis show that the degree of correlation 
among individuals based on personality and esthetic 
appreciation is in the order: ukiyoe faces, printed 
handwritings, and personality traits—R. Kuroda . 
(Keijo). 

947. Koura, I. [The structure of the rr 
in the tale of Genji.] Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1 
5, 112-159.—The author first defines the terms 
describing character and personality, and discusses 
the personality expressions found in Genji; he 
comes to the conclusion that there is a specific way 
to characterize personality traits, from which the 
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English usage of the word “personality” must prop- 
erly be distinguished. The general appearances of 
persons (arisama) including figures, voices, and mind, 
are comprehensively used to denote delicate nuances 
of character in Genji—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


948. Kubo, Y. [Personality inventories tried on 
the sick and wounded soldiers.] Jap. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1939, 5, 176-191.—The self-diagnoses of 
308 sick and wounded soldiers concerning their own 
personalities and the author’s determinations of 
them were correlated. The method of distinguishing 
personality adopted was a characterization involving 
the introvert, the extravert, the asthenic, the ath- 
letic, and the pyknic.—R. Kureda (Keijo). 


949. Lockhart, E.G. Improving your personality. 
Chicago: Walton, 1939. Pp. xx + 512. $3.00.— 
This is an exhaustive practical handbook or text- 
book on the improvement of the personality. Its 
aim is practical throughout, and it considers such 
problems as how to control emotions, how to become 
a good conversationalist, clothes to improve person- 
ality, and the nature of preventable personality dis- 
orders. Theoretical definitions and discussions 
are interpolated as a basis for the recommendations 
given. The book is intended for systematic courses 
in personality development or for the general 
reader’s individual use.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

950. Lowrey, L. G. Problems of aggression and 
hostility in the exceptional child. Proc. 5th Inst. 
except. Child, Child Res. Clin., 1938, 22-30.—The 
feeling of hostility may or may not be accompanied 
by its tool, aggressive action. Hostility is part of 
man’s innate biological make-up; the direction and 
intensity of its development depend on such factors 
as frustration and repression, and inhibition of the 
natural flow of energy and the natural actions of the 
individual. General hostility is often derived from 
deprivations in the early oral and anal phases of 
development. It is very frequently expressed sym- 
bolically, i.e., diverted from the original object. 
Guilt feelings often act to check hostile aggression; 
unqualified acceptance of the dictates of a leader can 
allow active expression of the hostility without 
personal responsibility and anxiety. This is one 
psychological value of the totalitarian state, the 
large-scale hostility of whose leaders ‘‘must arise, 
at least in part, from deprivations and frustrations 
which have been terrific in their emotional effects.”"— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 


951. Miyosi, M. [An investigation of the types of 
character.] Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 5, 87-111. 
—Expesiafental results of Rorschach tests, Miiller’s 
interpretation of incomplete figures, the motor 
image test by means of Exner’s wheel, the test of 
colored after-images, and the tests on deviation in 
distance perception, were each carried out by a 
different student of psychology; the relation between 
three different character groups and two distin- 
guishable symptoms of the subjects who participated 
in these experiments, and their diagnosis of their 
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own temperament and character, are described.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


952. Pescor,M. J. Marital status of delinquents 
in relationship to Rorschach test scores. Publ. 
Hlth. Rep., Wash., 1939, Suppl. No. 153. Pp. 6.— 
“‘(1) This is the second of a series of articles dealing 
with the relationship of various personal factors to 
the Rorschach test as applied to 476 delinquents 
admitted to the United States Northeastern Peni- 
tentiary from July 1, 1935, to June 1, 1936. (2) 
The present study deals with the relationship 
of marital status to Rorschach test results. (3) As 
far as delinquents are concerned, marital status is 
of no important statistical significance in Rorschach 
test performance. (4) Certain subsignificant tend- 
encies do exist such as the inclination for divorced, 
separated, and widowed individuals to have a faster 
reaction time, and a higher total of general, motion, 
color, human anatomy, and abstract responses than 
either the single or married men. Single men tend 
to have a lower total score than either of the other 
two marital groups. Married men and individuals 
in the disrupted group tend to give original re- 
sponses, whereas single men seem to favor popular 
(vulgar) responses. (5) These tendencies are prob- 
ably influenced by the age factor.” —G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


953. Phillips, W. S., & Greene, J. E. A pre- 
liminary study of the relationship of age, hobbies, 
and civil status to neuroticism among women 
teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 440-444.— 
Adjustment of 173 women teachers was measured 
by the Bell adjustment inventory and the Bern- 
reuter personality schedule. Total Bell scores cor- 
related .77 with Bernreuter neurotic tendency scores. 
Among the married group increases in age are ac- 
companied by reduction of maladjustment scores 
(ry = —.19) but for unmarried women teachers increase 
in age was accompanied by increasing maladjust- 
ment scores (r=.12). Maladjusted teachers tend 
to mention work-type hobbies or teaching as a 
hobby, while the adjusted tend to mention the active, 
outdoor, or social-type hobbies —R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 


954. Pintner, R., & Forlano, G. A note on the 
relation between divergent interests and emotional 
stability. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 539- 
541.—The Allport and Vernon study-of-values test 
and the Thurstone personality schedule were ad- 
ministered to 240 women university students, in 
order to determine whether emotional instability 
may be a concomitant of conflicting interests or of 
extremely intense interests in the individual. In 
the data obtained there is no tendency for any com- 
bination of two high interests in an individual to 
accompany deviations in emotional stability. —C. .H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


955. Reyburn, H. A., & Taylor, J.G. Some fac- 
tors of personality. further analysis of some of 
Webb’s data. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 30, 151-165.— 
19 of the traits used by Webb in his character analy- 
sis were selected for further factorial analysis by 
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Thurstone’s method. It is necessary to employ some 
rotation of the axes in factor analysis in order to 
give a psychological interpretation to the resulting 
products and Thurstone’s method appeared to be the 
simplest and most suitable. 4 primary qualities 
were isolated in this way: a factor akin to Cattell’s 
surgency-desurgence, a factor resembling persever- 
ance, one called charity (in the sense used in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians), and one called social 
sensitiveness. ‘The traits and loadings correspond- 
ing to these four factors are described.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

956. Rizzo, C. Prime ricerche su italiani adulti 
normali studiati con il metodo psicodiagnostico del 
Rorschach. (Preliminary researches on normal 
Italian adults by Rorschach’s method.) Rév. sper. 
Freniat., 1937, 61, 1124-1150.—Rizzo reviews the 
principles, technique, and results of the Rorschach 
test, also the very few Italian studies on the subject. 
He investigated 37 persons of both sexes, normal 
from the neuropsychic viewpoint, and differing in 
age, constitution, ethnic group, environment, and 
cultural level. This study is the beginning of a more 
extensive research, having for its object the determi- 
nation of the importance of these factors for the 
development and form of the intelligence and char- 
acter of the normal adult Italian—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


957. Ruggles, R., & Allport, G. W. Recent ap- 
plications of the A-S reaction study. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 518-528.—A revision of the 
A-S reaction study (form for women) is reported, 
together with new data concerning the reliability, 
validity, and uses of the scale with both men and 
women. 11 years of experience have shown that the 
test is useful for vocational guidance, personal 
counselling, and psychological demonstrations. The 
scale defines and measures a biosocial continuum, 
serviceable for comparative studies within the field 
of practical psychology, but too coarse in its con- 
struction to represent adequately the subtleties of 
individual traits within the single personality. 
Various published studies agree in finding negligible 
relationship between ascendance-submission and 
intelligence, a correlation of approximately .35 
between submission and introversion, and a correla- 
tion of .44 between ascendance and persistence.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


958. Ryans, D. G. The measurement of persist- 
ence: an historical review. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 
715-739.—Studies involving the measurement of 
“persistence” are summarized under the headings: 
(1) subjective judgments of persistence, and (2) the 
testing of persistence. The review covers not only 
the measurement of persistence but also the studies 
of the relationship between persistence as measured 
and other variables such as intelligence, school 
grades, etc. Methodological considerations are 


stressed. 52 references.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


959. Schettler, C. Topical summaries of current 
literature: personality traits. Amer. J. Sociol., 
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1939, 45, 234-258.—Topical summaries and bibliog- 
raphy (308 items).—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


960. Sesemann, H. Typus Kerl und 
Schalk. (Kerli and Schalk types.) Z. g. 
Psychol., 1939, 40, 221-230.— Kerl and Schalk are 
colloquialisms for two contrasting types in expres- 
sion psychology, which is based on intuition and 
develops from motility behavior. Spontaneous 
motility is a primitive mode of behavior, independent 
of learning, a readiness for specific experience and 
accomplishment, which reveals the basic character 
and is the congenital, structural expression of self- 
assertion and development. One motility group 
reacts quickly, is adaptable and happy, but con- 
trolled; the other is characterized by uncontrolled or 
cramped movements and inability to keep step. The 
social behavior of these groups corresponds to their 
motility type. The Kerl (fellow; f. mother) type 
acts from instinct, is true-hearted, conscientious, 
sympathetic, unselfish, sociable, modest, cheerful, 
cooperative, adaptable, docile, and industrious. 
The Schalk type (f. witch, heteira), on the other 
hand, subordinates instinct to intelligence, is 
personally motivated, impudent, reckless and fatal- 
istic, haughty, superficial, self-conscious and self- 
assured, unpredictable, unfriendly, unadaptable, 
sly, lazy, malicious, and overwhelmed by guilt 
feelings —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


961. Wilson, F. T. Expressed wishes of elderly 
persons, college men, and birthday wishes of first 
grade children. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 81-101. 
—The expressed wishes of 2 groups of elderly people, 
60-96 yrs. old, a group of college men, 17-25 yrs. 
old, and the birthday wishes of a group of first 
grade children were analyzed according to Jersild’s 
classification and compared with those of college 
women, 11-12-year-old children, and 5—6-year-old 
children reported earlier. The data suggest that 
(1) culture, socio-economic background, and age 
affect people’s wishes; (2) the wishes of the elderly 
groups are much more improbable of fulfilment than 
those of college women; (3) the college men, a highly 
selected group, expressed more mature wishes than 
did other groups; (4) the birthday wishes were more 
like those of adults than like those of other children. 


—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 


[See also abstracts 754, 809, 819, 822, 831, 917, 933, 
937. ] 
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962. Allee, W. C., Collias, N. E., & a 
C. Z. Modification of the social order in flocks 
hens by the injection of testosterone propionate. 
Physiol. Zoél., 1939, 12, 412-440.—Injection of the 
hormone into low-ranking white leghorn hens pro- 
duced a rise in social status as measured by 

in pecking order. Injected ones ultimately became 


leaders. With young pullets, where the order was 


just established, no change occurred, but the im 
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jected ones had an advantage when meeting others. 
The hormone increases comb size, decreases or sup- 
presses egg-laying, and in some cases initiates crow- 
ing. Discontinuance of the injections led to disap- 
pearance of the changes. “Higher social position, 
once won, was retained.” —O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 

963. Allport, F. H., & Solomon, R.S. Lengths of 
conversations: a conformity situation analyzed by 
the telic continuum and J-curve hypothesis. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 419-464.—In the 
first section of this paper the prevailing methods of 
studying conformity, by such conceptual tools as 
customs, folkways, and mores, were criticized. It 
was contended that inaccuracies could be corrected, 
confusions clarified, and important questions an- 
swered, if “rule’’ and ‘“‘custom’’ were considered to 
be essentially multi-individual situations and a 
study made of them by observing and measuring the 
behavior of the individuals involved. There is some 
uniformity, by no means complete, in the limiting 
of conversations in church and library to a fairly 
short range of time. Conversations in the club- 
room have a longer range of time and show some 
uniformity, but considerably less than church or 
library. Using a conformity continuum based on a 
rule and purpose, it was found that more than 50% 
of the cases fall on the first step of this continuum 
for the two former situations, but less than 50% in 
the latter; and that the two former situations yield 
a J-curve of distribution, whereas the latter does 
not.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

964. Barnhart, E. N. A spaced order of merit for 
preference judgments. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 
506-518.—This experiment involved a variation of 
the usual rank-order method in that the subject was 
given an opportunity to alter rank order through 
the use of tied ranks and variable spacing between 
the specimens. The majority of the subjects availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them of 
spacing the specimens at distances to represent their 
relative preferences. For both types of material 
used in the experiment, geometrical forms and simple 
pictorial compositions, more than three quarters of 
the arrays showed this manner of disposition. The 
subjects also utilized the opportunity to group items 
together to show their identity in preference, as in 
ties, or in general similarity, as in couplings. It is 
concluded that with relatively simple material 
most subjects are capable of rendering more discrimi- 
native preference judgments than simple ranking.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

965. Bartlett, F. C., Ginsberg, M., Lindgren, 
E. J., & Thouless, R. H. [Eds.] The study of 
society: methods and problems. New York, 


London: Macmillan, Kegan Paul, 1939. Pp. 
xii+498. $3.50.—The present volume summarizes 
the methods, results and problems of social research. 
The first 5 chapters are written by T. H. Pear, F. C. 
Bartlett, J. T. MacCurdy, and R. H. Thouless, and 
discuss problems in social psychology, including 
child psychology and certain aspects of psycho- 
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pathology. The following 6 chapters are concerned 
with the social applications of psychological tests 
and other methods, and are written by R. H. Thou- 
less, J. M. Blackburn, S. F. Nadel, P. E. Vernon, 
C. J. C. Earl, and A. Rodger. The methods of 
social anthropology are summarized by A. I. Rich- 
ards, S. F. Nadel, and E. J. Lindgren. The volume 
closes with 4 chapters on some methods of sociology 
by S. C. Brown, O. A. Oeser, E. Farmer, A. F. Wells, 
and M. Ginsberg. —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

966. Becker, H., & Bruner, D. K. Tabu und 
Totemismus: Versuch einer neuen Hypothese 
ihrer Urspriinge und ihrer Entwicklung. (Totem 
and taboo: an attempt to form a hypothesis regard- 
ing their origin and development.) Kéln. Vjh. 
Soziol., 1933-34, 12, 52-69.—The theories of Freud, 
Kroeber, Malinowski, and Mead regarding the 
origins of totem and taboo are reviewed. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s dichotomy of the “primitive’’ and the 
“civilized” mind is rejected. It is assumed (1) that 
there is no difference in quality between primitive 
and modern thought, and (2) that psychologically 
the mind of the savage is much like that of modern 
man. Freud’s descriptions of ambivalence, projec- 
tions, and displacement are accepted, but in place of 
Freud’s theory of totem and taboo origin the authors 
assert that neurotic or psychopathic individuals 
(such as shamans, medicine men, and priests) suffer- 
ing from compulsion neuroses created taboos con- 
cerning the objects of their compulsions. The 
social position of these ‘‘sacred’’ persons made the 
acceptance of these taboos possible, since it was 
believed that these men did have power over a super- 
natural world. Group life soon reinforced and spread 
these beliefs, which led finally to expiatory rites for 
all members of the group.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Soctol.). 

967. Bell, H. M. The comparative legibility of 
typewriting, manuscript, and cursive script: L 
Easy prose, letters, and syllables. J. Psychol., 
1939, 8, 295-309.—Results of the investigation 
showed that typewriting was read significantly 
faster than manuscript and cursive script with both 
the expert and non-expert specimens. One excep- 
tion to this was the one- and three-syllable nonsense 
syllables copied in expert manuscript, between 
which no significant difference was found. Manu- 
script was read significantly faster than cursive 
script for all materials except single alphabetic 
letters. In this instance cursive script was read 
more rapidly.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

968. Bell, H. M. The comparative legibility of 
typewriting, manuscript, and cursive script: II. 
Difficult prose and eye movement photography. 
J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 311-320.—The Dodge corneal 
reflection method was used in testing 18 university 
students. Analysis of the eye-movement records 
was made in terms of the number of fixations per 
line, duration of the fixations, perception time per 
line, fixation span, and the number of Type I and 
Type II regressive eye movements. Comprehension 
was checked by means of objective questions based 
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upon the material read. The results indicated that 
typewriting was read more rapidly than cursive 
script, that manuscript was read as rapidly as type- 
writing, and that manuscript was read more rapidly 
than cursive script.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


969. Blondel, C. Intelligence et techniques. 
(Intelligence and techniques.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1938, 35, 325-368.—The author discusses 
the mystical character of primitive mentality. 
There is a particularly paradoxical contrast between 
its theory and its practice. On the one hand, when 
primitive peoples make their weapons and machines 
they are conscious of their skill and techniques, but, 
on the other, they seem later to forget their in- 
genuity and the part they have played in the manu- 
facture of these tools and attribute all the effective- 
ness of these things to mysterious occult powers. 
The role of the group and the role of the individual 
in these matters is discussed with especial reference 
to the works of Lévy-Bruhl and of Durkheim.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 


970. Boome, E. J., Baines, H. M. S., & Harris, 
D. G. Abnormal speech. London: Methuen, 1939. 
Pp. xiv+162. 6s.—Relaxation is held to be the 
appropriate means of correction for abnormal speech. 
Defects in speech may be due to organic, functional, 
and psychogenic causes. Those falling into the last 
classification may be helped most by therapeutic 
relaxation. Treatment must deal with the indi- 
vidual and not the symptom. Exercises for stammer- 


ing do little good, since the stammer is only a symp- 


tom. Improvement must come first in general 
health and nervous condition of the patient. It is 
the task of the therapist to relieve the strain and 
hypertension of the individual—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 

971. Bowers, D. F. The role of subject-matter 
in art. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 617-630.—Subject-matter 
is an important esthetic factor in all the arts. Both 
the traditional artistic practice of introducing sub- 
ject-matter and the traditional critical practice of 
expecting its introduction are esthetically valid and 
important.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 


972. Brighouse, G. A study of aesthetic apper- 
ception. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 1-22.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine the 
ways in which artists, non-artists, and children 
apperceive the features of a painting. The procedure 
consisted of the presentation of an image of a paint- 
ing on a screen for a very brief interval of time, 
following which the subject reported on what he 
had experienced. The presentation was repeated 
until the subject indicated that his apperception was 
completed. The artists required the largest, and 
the children the smallest number of exposures. 
The artists showed far greater mental activity, of a 
carefully directed kind, than did the non-artistic 
subjects. The untrained adults, in general, showed 
only slightly greater artistic maturity than did the 
children.— K. F. Muensinger (Duke). 


973. Brighouse, G. Variability in preferences for 
simple forms. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 
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68-74.—This study represents an experimental 
test of the hypothesis that ‘‘the barely successful 
synthesis, in which the individual accomplishes with 
difficulty the unification of a manifold, gives the 
keenest pleasure.” The subjects, consisting of 
children and adults, were asked to express their 
preference among certain figures which were similar 
in aesthetic merit but different in complexity. The 
results show a definite trend toward an increasin 
preference for simpler forms with increasing age oan 
experience in art. These findings contradict what 
one would expect on the basis of the hypothesis.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Duke). 

974. Cahalan, E. J. The consistency of aesthetic 
judgment. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 75-87. 
—‘‘Records of preferences and reasons for preferences 
were obtained on 63 pairs of pictures from high 
school and college art students, and from unselected 
college students. These were then analyzed and 
compared with records obtained from the same sub- 
jects approximately a year later.’’ Some of the 
conclusions reached by the author are as follows: 
“In general, aesthetic judgment is consistent within 
groups, and in individuals over a period of a year. 
Art students are more consistent than non-art 
students, both as individuals and as a group. High 
aesthetic judgment scores tend to be more consistent 
upon repetition of the test than low scores.’ — K., F, 
Muenszinger (Duke). 


975. Chastaing, M. Virginia Woolf et la con- 
science réfiéchissante. (Virginia Woolf and the 
reflective consciousness.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1938, 35, 617-624.—The reflective nature of Virginia 
Woolf's work is shown by contrasting her style of 
writing with that of Colette. Colette presents 
colors, odors, words, gestures. She is not interested 
in philosophical hypotheses. But Virginia Woolf 
relates all these sensations and acts to the ego and 
thus imparts to them a philosophical quality.—R. E£. 
Perl (New York City). 

976. Clair, M. B. Variation in the perception of 
aesthetic qualities in paintings. Psychol. Monogr. 
1939, 51, No. 5, 52-67.—The purpose of this study 
was to find out to what degree a typical high school 
junior or senior was capable of perceiving the 
aesthetic qualities in a painting by a first-rate artist. 
200 untrained and 200 artistically trained subjects 
were asked to analyze one of Renoir’s paintings, 
and their responses were recorded on a pre-arranged 
check list. Another part of the study was concerned 
with the perception of three-dimensional relation 
ships in three paintings. The author's conclusions 
are in part: “The perception of aesthetic qualities 
in painting is dependent upon both native ability 
and training. Training in two-dimensional design 
tends to block the perception of three-dimensional 
relationships. An analytical and searching attitude 
does not militate against aesthetic pleasure. T 
is a difference in the direction of attention betweett 
the trained and the untrained; the trained individual 
gives a wider variety of responses.’"— K. F. Muen- 
singer (Duke). 

















977. Cook, S. W., & Skinner, B. F. Some factors 
influencing the distribution of associated words. 
Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 178-184.—“In the data col- 
lected by Kent and Rosanoff the most frequent 
response constituted on the average 25.8% of all 
the responses to the stimulus word, the second most 
frequent 12.1%, and so on.” An approximately 
straight line resulted from plotting the per cent 
frequencies against rank. An analysis of similar 
data with a different list of stimulus words and a 
more homogeneous group of subjects revealed 
different slopes of the two curves. A better approxi- 
mation to a straight line was obtained than with 
the Kent-Rosanoff data. Suggested reasons are 
offered for the difference. Within the limits of the 
data in this inquiry “the distribution of associated 
words is unrelated to the commonness of the stimulus 
word.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


978. Curti, M. W., & Steggerda, M. A prelimi- 
nary report on the testing of young Maya children in 
Yucatan. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 207-224.— 
The Minnesota preschool tests were adapted for 
Mayan use and administered by a native examiner. 
When thus adapted and used, these tests are be- 
lieved to throw light on Mayan mentality. No com- 
parison of Mayan intelligence with that of any other 
group is attempted. Bibliography— N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


979. Darling, F. F. A naturalist on Rona; essays 
of a biologist in isolation. Toronto: Oxford, 1939. 
Pp. 148. $2.25.—The book contains a chapter on 
“The social life of animals.” 


980. Davis, A. The socialization of the American 
negro child and adolescent. J. Negro Educ., 1939, 
8, 264-275.—The problem of socialization of the 
negro is defined in the light of recent social and 
anthropological research studies. With illegitimate 
births 7.5 times the white rate and juvenile de- 
linquency 2.25 times the white rate as ‘‘symptoms,”’ 
explanations are sought in the high percentages 
(50 to 66) of broken homes, in the caste system, and 
in home training. In suggesting plans for solving 
the problem of socialization the author concludes 
that “Until we know a great deal more about the 
training experiences of specific individuals in lower- 
class positions, we shall not find a scientific or useful 
method for dealing with the problem of illegitimacy, 
delinquency, and retardation among Negro ado- 
lescents.”"—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


981, Davis, K. Ilegitimacy and the social struc- 
ture. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 45, 215-233.—Two 
approaches to the study of illegitimacy are the 
social welfare approach and the sociological ap- 
proach. The latter tries to understand the institu- 
tional norms which define certain births as illegiti- 
mate, and to explain, in terms of the functional 
and structural connections of these norms with the 
rest of society, why illegitimacy occurs in spite of the 
norms, and why the illegitimate child and its parents 
have inferior social status. This type of analysis 
reveals the basic defects in existent proposals for 
the elimination or diminution of illegitimacy, and 
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indicates that the simple measures that would be 
necessary for abolition will never be taken so long 
as the reproductive institutions of society are 
familial in character —D. L. Glick (Brown). 


982. Embree, J. F. ay Mura; a Japanese vil- 
lage. (University of Chicago Publications in 
Anthropology, Ethnological Series.) Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 381. $3.00. 


983. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W. C. Judgment 
of occupation from the voice as transmitted over a 
public address system and over a radio. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1939, 23, 586-601.—It was found that 
certain occupations can be judged from hearing the 
voice of the individual better than chance, some 
occupations (lawyer, preacher) being judged better 
than others. In addition, certain voices were found 
to be occupational stereotypes, as indicated by the 
consistency of judgments. Suggestions are made 
as to how these stereotypes could be used to increase 
the effectiveness of radio programs.—E. E. Ghiselli 
(California). 


984. Fellenius, V. Observations de psychologie 
sociale des animaux dans leur comportement a 
Végard de la nourriture. (Observations on the 
social psychology of animal behavior in regard to 
nourishment.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1938, 35, 
624-627.—The author observed the behavior of his 
two dogs for a 3-week period following his acquisition 
of a gull. He is especially interested in a rivalry 
phenomenon in connection with food preferences.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 


985. Fielstra, C., & Curtis, F. D. A comparison 
of the Thorndike word lists. J. educ. Psychol., 
1939, 30, 445-452.—Thorndike’s list of 10,000 
words was compared with his later list of 20,000 
words. It was found that the two lists are not in 
perfect agreement; the longer one is not merely an 
extension but a revision. ‘‘The results of numerous 
studies based on the original list . . . are seriously 
to be questioned.’’"—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


986. Fleming, R. Of contrast between tragedy 
and comedy. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 543-553—Comedy 
as the opposite of tragedy is characterized by dis- 
proportionate good fortume, the source of un- 
reasonable confidence, while tragedy is characterized 
by disproportionate misfortune, the source of 
undirected and destructive fear. The comic spirit 
is a playful attitude toward any kind of unpleasant- 
ness, confusion, disappointment, or incongruity. 
As the tragic character must be noble and admirable, 
the comic must be ignoble, a possible object of scorn. 
The type of comedy most contrasting with tragedy 
produces its effect through delighted sympathy with 
merry insolence, which arouses a tendency to indig- 
nation, and heightening tension that finally reduces 
the audience to laughter. This theory of comedy is 
illustrated by Aristophanes and Moliére.—J. G. 
Miller (Harvard). 


987. Gibson, J. J. The Aryan myth. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1939, 13, 164-171.—Anti-Semitism is not a 
specific attitude of hatred toward the Jew. Hos- 
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tility is not created; it is due to pent-up anger which 
results from thwarting. The emotion is directed 
toward some object, such as the stereotype of the 
Jew, through propaganda. “Irrelevant aggression” 
results and the Jew becomes the object of hostility.— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


988. Goldhamer, H., & Shils, E. A. Types of 
power and status. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 45, 171- 
182.—The major types of power and status and 
certain variable characteristics relevant to their 
investigation are discussed. A person is said to 
have power if he influences the behavior of others 
in accordance with his own intentions. Three major 
forms of power are distinguished in terms of the 
type of influence brought to bear on the subordi- 
nated individual. Power is further distinguished by 
other criteria, and certain characteristics of the 
power relation are discussed, with an analysis of 
some factors influencing the amount of power. 
Social status is defined as a judgment of rank made 
about either the total person or relatively stable 
segments of the person. Gestures expressing the 
status of an individual are called deference. Certain 
types of status are differentiated, and parallel 
distinctions are made for deference.—D. L. Glick 
(Brown). 

989. Gurvitch, G. The sociological legacy of 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. J. soc. Phil., 1939, 5, 61-70.— 
With the death of Lévy-Bruhl science suffered the 
loss of a great mind whose work opened new avenues 
in sociological research. His greatest contribution— 
the discovery of the specific character of the thought 
and feelings of primitive people—began with ‘Les 
Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures”’ 
(1910) and terminated with “L’Expérience Mystique 
et les Symboles chez les Primitifs’’ (1938). He 
maintained that ‘‘not only the fundamental laws of 
mental thought, the categories of time, space and 
causality, the notions of individuality and society, 
the idea of the supernatural, but the very elements 
of intuitive experience differ basically in the primitive 
from those of the modern mind.” Modern institu- 
tions cannot be explained by primitive ones nor can 
the primitive be identified with the elementary. 
The primitive mind is repelled by experience based 
on modern logical categories and takes the direction 
of its own immediate, mystical, and intuitive ex- 
perience. For the modern mind ‘‘a symbol is merely 
an external sign characterizing the reality but dis- 
tinct from it; for the primitive mind no such separa- 
tion exists. According to the law of participation 
the symbol becomes united to the reality and is 
completely at one with it.”—W. A. Varvel (lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station). 


990. Halbwachs, M. La notion de double et les 


rites funéraires en Chine. (The idea of a double 
and funeral rites in China.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1938, 35, 518-548.—The author is especially inter- 
ested in the relationship between the idea of people 
having doubles like invisible phantoms and the 
origin of the religious concept of soul or spirit. The 
more than twenty cases here cited of people who 
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possessed doubles or of the rites performed in con. 
nection with doubles were gathered from ancient 
Chinese folk tales and histories.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

991. Hamilton, J. A. Toward proficient reading, 
Claremont, Calif.: Saunders Press, 1939. Pp, 
ix+152. $2.00.—This book presents some of the 
factors responsible for efficient reading for persons 
beyond the high school level. It includes a discussion 
of the visual mechanism in reading, a study of eye 
movements, and methods of increasing efficiency 
in silent reading. The appendix gives saccadic 
exercises and diagnostic and progress charts.—S. A, 
Kirk (Milwaukee). 


992. Kellett, K. R. A gestalt study of the func- 
tion of unity in aesthetic perception. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 23-51.—The purpose of 
this study was to investigate some of the essential 
bases of unity in graphic art. 14 paintings were 
paired with photographs which were taken either 
from the actual scene used by the painter or from a 
studio set-up. Records were obtained from 430 
high school students of their preference for each 
painting or its accompanying photograph and of 
their reasons for the preference. The results lead 
the author to conclude that ‘‘objective unity is not 
a first determining factor in the pleasure derived 
from works of art,’’ and that “‘unity seems not to be 
wholly inherent in the stimulus but rather in the 
stimulus-situation, which includes articulating forces 
arising from the psycho-physical personality of the 
observer.""— K. F. Muenzinger (Duke). 

993. Klages, L. [The so-called “religious 
curve.” ] Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 163, 575- 
584.—G. Kloos contributes a one-page rejoinder to 
this paper. 

994. Kloos, G. [The so-called “religious curve” 
of Klages: a critical contribution on psychological 
expression by handwriting.| Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 162, 716-727. 

995. Landsberg, P. L. Mensch und Sprache. 
(Man and speech.) Z. dtsch. Forsch., 1939, March, 
54-75. 

996. Lanier, L. H. Mr. Dollard and scientific 
method. Sth. Rev., 1939, 3, 657-672.—A critique of 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by John Dol- 
lard. It is maintained that the method of studying 
societal relationships which Dollard employed is 
unscientific in that the results obtained cannot fail 
to be influenced by subjective factors. The “psycho- 
logical bias’’ of the investigation is founded upon 
Freudian theory, and therefore leads to conclusions 
which, while in line with the theory, cannot be 
drawn directly from the evidence of the study itself. 
The framework of social philosophy upon which 
these conclusions are projected is examined if 
critical fashion —R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

997. Lea, H. C. Materials toward a history of 
witchcraft. (Ed. by A. C. Howland.) (3 vols.) 
Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 
xliv+1548. $12.00—A compilation of the notes 
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for a projected history of witchcraft left by Lea, a 
distinguished medieval scholar, on his death in 1909. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


998. Lind, A. W. Assimilation in rural Hawaii. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 45, 200-214.—The Japanese 
colonists in a rural community in Hawaii have been, 
for the past forty years, going through processes of 
cultural accommodation and assimilation, similar 
to the experience of other immigrant groups in 
rural situations. At first, under conditions of ex- 
treme sex inequality (small number of women) and 
a frontier economy, there was some moral disorgani- 
zation, but after 1900 the normalizing of the sex 
ratio led to more conservative Japanese practices 
through the formation of an opinion-forming com- 
munity and greater contacts with the homeland. 
A third phase in the assimilative process has ap- 
peared with the coming-of-age of the population. 
Assimilation as measured by a shifting of tastes, a 
declining influence of Japanese institutions, and a 
reorganization of personality in terms of American 
standards and ideals has occurred with increasing 
frequency among the generation born since 1915.— 
D. L. Glick (Brown). 


999. Luquet, G. H. Sur les mutilations digitales. 
(On digital mutilations.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1938, 35, 548-599.—-Digital mutilation or amputa- 
tion is discussed under the categories of magical 
or religious reasons and profane reasons. There is a 
bibliography of 315 titles —R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

1000. McCloy, W. Creative imagination in chil- 
dren and adults. Psychol. Monogr., 1939,51, No. 5, 
88-102.—The aim of this study was to investigate 
the creative process apart from technical skill and 
other complicating factors. By means of a creative 
composition apparatus, ‘“‘permitting the subject to 
manipulate colors and movable accessories involving 
the play of colored light upon clay forms and the 
introduction of backgrounds, active creative imagi- 
nation in children and adults was studied. The 
apparatus eliminates or reduces the factors of 
training, technical ability, special interests and 
fatigue. The results indicate that creative ability 
may be measured in the products obtained by means 
of such an apparatus. By the keeping of records and 
photographically reproducing the created composi- 
tions, a collection of the person’s efforts may be 
evaluated in their totality. The apparatus further- 
more permits the study of procedures followed by 
subjects in evolving the ensuing composition. With 
the subjects used, six different procedures were 
differentiated.” Within the limits of the study, 
creative ability seemed to be unrelated to age after 
twelve years— K. F. Muenzinger (Duke). 


1001. McCloy, W. Passive creative imagination. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 103-107.—Pic- 
tures of four compositions, organized by the experi- 
menter by means of a creative composition ap- 
paratus, were shown to the subject, who was asked 
to select “‘the best and the poorest from the four 
compositions, giving his reasons for each choice and 
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then attempting to identify the prevailing mood from 
the list of fifty adjectives supplied on the recording 
form.” Some of the conclusions reached are as 
follows: ‘“‘There appears to be a tendency among the 
subjects studied to prefer calm, peaceful pictures, 
with grandeur and magnificence second choice. 
Oppressive and unnatural pictures are most disliked, 
with lonely, empty pictures a second choice. Judg- 
ment of pictures among talented subjects appeared 
to be based more on general reactions than on 
compositional analysis.’’"— K. F. Muenszinger (Duke). 


1002. McCloy, W., & Meier, N. C. Re-creative 
i ination. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 
108-116.—This study investigates the question 
‘“‘whether the student taking art is more adept in 
the use of and can better interpret symbols having 
social reference than the student not taking art 
courses." The subjects were asked to interpret 
13 abstract paintings. ‘‘The act of reorganizing 
such complicated sense data into a logical and satis- 
factory experiential whole requires several proc- 
esses: the ability to recognize clues, to form wholes 
from parts, to perceive relationships, to evaluate 
relative items on a basis of significance to the whole, 
to react sympathetically to the purposes of the 
painting or the presumed objective of the painter.”’ 
Some of the conclusions reached are as follows: 
“That the imagination quality measured by these 
tests is present to some degree in normal talented 
subjects in approximately a normal distribution; 
that this quality bears little or no relationship to 
chronological age except in the younger years, where 
a slight significant correlation may be found; that 
there is little or no sex difference, the girls averaging 
but a point or so higher; that this quality showed no 
relationship with aesthetic judgment as measured 
by the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test.”— 
K. F. Muenszinger (Duke). 


1003. Meier, N. C. Reconstructive imagination. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 117-126.—‘‘A 
procedure was devised for leading the subject 
through progressive stages of perceptual advance- 
ment with the principal objective of ascertaining 
whether the art student would profit earlier from 
the supplied items than would a non-art person.” 
Abstract paintings and less complex paintings and 
works of sculpture were used. On the whole the art 
students were found to be superior to the other 
subjects. The procedure used seemed to be ‘‘reason- 
ably successful as a technique.’’-— K. F. Muenszinger 
(Duke). 

1004. Meier, N. C. Factors in artistic aptitude: 
final summary of a ten-year study of a special 
ability. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, No. 5, 140-158. 
—The author's conclusions, based upon a decade of 
observations, “rest mainly on the experimental 
work of research assistants, the case-study records 
of six talented and six non-talented children, and the 
life histories of forty-one American artists, although 
much more data enter into specific phases of the 
findings. The finding of greatest interest is a new 
theory of talent, which, for the first time, clearly 
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indicates the specific interaction of the inherited 
aspects of talent with the learned phases. There 
can be no adequate understanding of artistic aptitude 
without both being taken into account.” The author 
views artistic aptitude “as resting upon the posses- 
sion of six factors: manual skill or craftsman ability, 
energy output and perseveration in its discharge, 
general and aesthetic intelligence, perceptual facility, 
creative imagination, and aesthetic judgment.” 
These six factors are considered as “‘a series of condi- 
tions which, when present, interact with the energies 
of the individual to develop his artistic competence. 
The individual, therefore, not the inheritance or the 
environment, is the final determiner in the situa- 
tion.""— K. F. Muensinger (Duke). 


1005. Mirambel, A. Les accents a valeur affec- 
tive en grec moderne. (Accents with affective value 
in modern Greek.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1938, 
35, 599-609.—This is a study of the secondary 
accent in modern Greek, an accent which is inde- 
pendent of the primary stress of words and also 
independent of the rhythm of a phrase, but de- 
pends entirely on function.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

1006. Mundel, L. R. The effect of lectures on 
art principles upon art production at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 51, 
No. 5, 127-139.—“The object of this study is to 
provide information bearing on the question: 
Are children of the intermediate grades capable of 
understanding aesthetic principles, as conceived by 
adults, and if so, to what extent does such know!l- 
edge condition their creative effort?”’ Two matched 
groups of fifth and sixth grade children served as 
subjects. Both groups received art training, and 
one group received in addition lectures on art 
principles. At the beginning and end of the experi- 
mental period, covering two school years, both 
groups were given the Iowa Aesthetic Choice Test. 
The results show that neither the aesthetic judg- 
ment nor the production of the children was in- 
fluenced by the lectures.— K. F. Muenszinger (Duke). 

1007. Nelson, S. E. Personal contact as a factor 
in the transfer of stuttering. Hum. Biol., 1939, 11, 
393-401.—Personal contact is probably a slight 
factor, yet there must be some form of transfer 
operating to cause it to run in certain pedigrees.— 
O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 

1008. Ohtski, K. Gefahr der gelben Rasse und 
die der Juden. (The danger of the yellow race and 
that of the Jews.) Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, 
No. 7-8. 

1009. Ohtski, K. Liebe und Hass im hiuslichen 
Leben. (Love and hate in domestic life.) Tokio Z. 
Psychoanal., 1939, 7, No. 7-8. 


1010. Patrick, C. How responses to good and 
poor poetry differ. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 253-283.— 
Subjects’ responses to 6 good poems (written by 
famous authors) and 6 poor poems equated on the 
basis of subject matter, length, rhyme scheme, meter, 
and general intelligibility of vocabulary, show that 
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good poetry arouses greater mental activity and 
stimulates more imagination. A good m was 
found to produce a larger number of thought changes 
than did a poor one.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown), 


1011. Payne, E. G. Personal versus social con- 
trol. J. educ. Sociol., 1939, 13, 132-139.—In the 
history of civilization both social and personal con- 
trol have characterized orderly government. Homo. 
geneity of culture is a necessity for personal govern- 
ment of any kind. The fundamental condition of 
the democratic process is heterogeneity as opposed 
to homogeneity of culture and practice. Creative. 
ness produces differences, and without free sway 
of creative abilities no progress is possible. The 
hope of democracy hinges upon free and universal 
education which will break down the prejudices that 
interfere with free development and expression of 
personality. Education thus becomes the indis- 
pensable social force in democracy.—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 


1012. Pell, C. Anthropological differences be- 
tween whites and Negroes. /. Negro Educ., 1939, 
8, 688-693.—A discussion of the mental differences 
between whites and Negroes, based upon a critical 
examination of test results and the opinions of 
various authorities in sociology and anthropology. 
The conclusion is that “distinctions between the 
races are purely artificial and arbitrary.”—W. £. 
Walton (Nebraska). 


1013. Pfahler, G. Rasse und Erziehung. (Race 
and education.) Z. pdédag. Psychol., 1939, 40, 201- 
221.—An article extolling the Nordic type and 
depreciating or ridiculing other races. Every line of 
human investigation is based on race. The necessity 
for education within the framework of race, as 
opposed to liberalistic individualistic doctrines, 
which consider all men socially and educationally 
equal, is founded on psychophysical unity. Soul 
qualities are associated with definite physical 
characteristics. A pure Nordic soul can inhabit only 
a Nordic body. The racial soul of Germany is, 
however, composed of several nuclei. Obviously, 
the Nordic male is especially fitted for various lines 
of leadership, but the other Germanic types may 
still serve the Reich and need not necessarily feel 
inferior. All educational measures of the Reich are 
fanatically devoted to getting rid of all non-German, 
international, and intellectualistic elements.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

1014. Radcliffe-Brown, A.R. Taboo. New York, 
Cambridge: Macmillan, Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. 47. $0.90.—Taboos are “ritual a 
ances” or “ritual prohibitions.” Anything which is 
the object of a ritual avoidance—a person, thi 
place, word, occasion—has “ritual value,” and 
ways has a special significance for the people con 
cerned. The common tendency to classify rites 
as religious or magical is found upon analysis to be 
inadequate, because the basis of distinction between 
these two is not precise. The method of approach 
ing the study of ritual by consideration of the 
purposes or reasons for the rites always mees 
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defeat, because of the expressive or symbolic nature 
of the rite. A more functional approach is to see the 
relation of ritual and ritual values to the essential 
constitution of human society. The “psychological 
function’’ of the performance of a ritual lies in the 
satisfaction gained in having performed a ritual 
duty; this satisfaction gives the rite a special value 
for the person. The “social value”’ of the rite is that 
it emphasizes the special character of certain ob- 
jects, which are bonds of societal cohesion, by attrib- 
uting ritual value to them.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


1015. Rashevsky, N. Studies in mathematical 
theory of human relations. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 
221-239.—In continuation of previous studies, an 
abstract mathematical theory is developed for the 
interaction of several social classes, of which one 
influences and controls the behavior of the others. 
In some cases such interaction results in the exist- 
ence of two configurations of equilibrium for the 
social structure, characterized by different types of 
behavior. Each configuration corresponds to one 
definite type of behavior. The transition from one 
configuration to the other, i.e., the transition from 
one behavior to another, occurs rather rapidly. 
Equations governing these transitions are given. 
In other cases, namely when the efforts of the indi- 
viduals to influence others into a given behavior 
lessen as the success of this influence increases, 
there is only one stable configuration characterized 
by a mixed behavior. Due to the dissimilarity of 
parents and progeny, the composition of each social 
class changes with time, as generations change. This 
results in the appearance of instabilities of the 
social structure and in relatively sudden social 
changes. Possibilities of quasi-periodic alterations 
of different social structures are discussed. Finally, 
the developed equations are applied to the case of 
physical conflicts between groups of individuals, 
such as riots, wars, etc. Possible factors in addition 
to mere physical force which may determine the 
outcome of such conflicts are investigated.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1016. Reach, K. What is a language? Analysis, 
1939, 6, No. 4, 49-62. 


1017. Rigg, M. G. What features of a musical 
phrase have emotional suggestiveness? Bull. Okla. 
agric. mech. Coll., 1939, 36, No. 13. Pp. 38.—Five 
musical phrases were modified in various ways; in 
one experiment they were varied from the original 
in only one aspect at a time, while in a second test 
the phrases were subjected to progressive modifica- 
cation. The subjects ( N=204) heard each passage 
played, and checked the emotional suggestiveness 
of each. The various features proved to be inter- 
dependent and the emotional value the result of the 
total pattern. In general, fast tempo tended toward 
happiness, staccato toward agitation (if slow) or 
gaiety, minor mode toward sadness, the trill and 
simple harmonics toward joy. Raising the phrase 
an octave or using a monotone melody weakened 
the effect of lamentation, while a shift from joy to 
gaiety followed a reduction in loudness or a change 
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from iambic to trochaic rhythm. The relation of the 
results to the Sorantin theories is discussed.— 7. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

1018. Seashore, C. E., Lewis, D., & Saetbeit, J. G. 
Seashore measures of musical talents. (Rev. ed.) 
Camden, N. J.: Educ. Dept., R.C.A. Mfg. Co., 1939. 
—The new tests appear in 2 series, each of which 
is complete on 3 double-faced 12’’ Victor ‘higher 
fidelity’ records. ‘‘The two series measure the 
same factors. Series A is designed for use with 
unselected groups or classes in general surveys; 
while Series B is designed for the testing of musicians 
and prospective or actual students of music.” 
As before, areas involving pitch, loudness, time, 
rhythm, and tonal memory are tested. The old 
consonance test has been replaced by a measure of 
timbre. Each record (2 tests) costs $1.50; the 
manual of instructions, $0.50. Test blanks can be 
obtained for $0.40 per 200 and $1.80 per 1000. 
The entire album, manual, and 200 test blanks can 
red wey for $9.00.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
ord). . 

1019. Skinner, B. F. The alliteration in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets: a study in literary behavior. 
Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 186-192.—An analysis of the 
alliterative patterns of 100 of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
suggests that the process of alliteration is not due 
to any special deliberate behavior process on the 
part of the poet, and the occurrence of alliterative 
words is no more than what would be expected by 
chance.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


1020. Skinner, C. R. Human nature and the 
nature of evil. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House, 1939. Pp. 163. $1.00. 


1021. Smith, W. C. Americans in the making. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. xvii+454. 
$3.75.—This ‘“‘natural history of the assimilation of 
immigrants” is a study of the social psychology of 
the immigrant treated as a human being rather than 
as a mere statistic2l unit. ‘It seeks an understand- 
ing of the way in which the immigrant reacts to the 
new conditions and strange social and eccnomic 
environment which confront him.’’ The book 
begins with an analysis of the causes of immigration 
(Chapters 1-3) and the disorganization and reorgani- 
zation of the immigrant (Chapters 5-8). The 
emphasis is on the processual aspects of assimilation, 
including the stages, factors, and agencies of this 
process (Chapters 9-15). The next two chapters 
deal with the immigrant heritages. The following 
14 chapters discuss the second generation in relation 
to (1) its behavior and the factors therein, (2) its 
cultural, language, school, recreational, and religious 
conflicts and the treatment of these, and (3) its 
assimilation. The last two chapters present the 
immigrant’s contribution to America.—M. Cotsin 
(Cornell). 

1022. Spencer, W. W. Value and intelligence. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1939, 48, 606-620.—The author 
seeks to disprove the intellectualist contention that 
all values are mediated by intelligence. He con- 
cedes that an accurate determination of value must 
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be intellectual, but points out that the process of 
valuation begins with feeling and may end there. 
Intelligence can judge only by considering and com- 
paring immediate satisfactions in an act and its 
causes and consequences. Thus the theory that 
values are objective is defensible only when sufficient 
allowance is made for the importance and variation 
of feeling as a determinant of value. Claims to 
objectivity should be restricted to those phases of 
value which show real uniformities—M. F. Martin 
(Northampton State Hospital). 

1023. Stern, E. Sprache, Sprachstérungen, In- 
telligenz und Motorik. (Speech, speech disturb- 
ances, intelligence, and motor functions.) Pract. 
oto-rhino-laryng., 1939, 2, 212-231.—In early child- 
hood these functions run parallel, and certain rela- 
tions between intelligence and motor abilities may 
also exist later. Disturbances occur frequently in 
both fields. Often a motor residue can be detected 
in children suffering from speech disturbances (es- 
pecially in sigmatism and stammer). The disturb- 
ances in speech are apparently very often based upon 
a lesion or weakness of the motor system. To them 
other factors, mainly affective, are added which 
play different roles in the various kinds of disorders. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1024. Stern, K. Masse, Persinlichkeit und 
Gemeinschaft. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Auflésung 
der Massen. (Crowd, personality, and society. A 
contribution to the problem of the breaking up of 
groups.) Berlin: (Dissertation), 1938. Pp. 79.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1025. Stopes, M.C.C. Married love; a new con- 
tribution to the solution of sex difficulties. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Putnam, 1939. Pp. 198. $1.00. 

1026. Tead, O. New adventures in democracy; 
practical applications of the democratic idea. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 
240. $2.00. 

1027. Thorndike, E. L. The influence of the 
personnel and educational facilities of a city in 1900 
upon its per capita income in 1930. Sch. & Soc., 
1939, 49, 672-673.—Only about one fifth of the 
variance in per capita income of the 142 cities studied 
was determined by personnel and educational 
scores, as opposed to the fraction for the scores in 
general goodness of life and personal qualities of the 
population, which was almost exactly two thirds in 
each case. “‘‘Good people and the education they 
give their children will do much to make a city good 
a generation later, but will do relatively little to make 
it rich.""—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

1028. Tinker, M.A., & Paterson, D.G. Influence 
of type form on eye movements. J. exp. Psychol., 
1939, 25, 528-531.—In a previous study the authors 
demonstrated a 13.4% advantage for lower case 
type compared with material set in all capitals so 
far as speed of reading is concerned. Eye-movement 
photographs of a new group of 22 subjects show that 
this advantage is based primarily upon the necessity 
for increasing the number of fixations when reading 
all capitals, with a corresponding decrease in the 
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number of words per fixation. Although the dura- 
tion per fixation is reduced in reading all capitals, 
nevertheless total perception time is increased. 
The difficulties encountered in reading all capitals 
do not upset the customary pattern of fixation 
sequences, since the number of regressions is equal 
in reading both type forms—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1029. Urban, W. M. Language and coy the 
| of language and the principles o 

lism. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 155 
$5.50.—The central thesis is that problems of 
knowledge and truth are inseparable from problems 
of language.—(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 

1030. Van Riper, C. Speech correction; principles 
and methods. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, 
Pp. xx+434. $2.50.—The book is presented as a 
contribution toward a systematization and organiza- 
tion of principles and methods of speech correction. 
The first 4 of the 25 chapters cover the nature of 
speech and speech development. The next 3 chapters 
are devoted to a description and classification of 
speech disorders and speech defectives. Special 
procedures for the speech correctionist, including 
intelligence, personality, and several types of speech 
tests, are discussed in chapters 6 to 9 inclusive. The 
remaining chapters deal with special techniques for 
the treatment of: children who have not learned to 
talk, articulation disorders, voice disorders, stutter- 
ing, cleft-palate speech, and bilingualism and forei 
dialect. The problem of stuttering receives the 
largest space in the book, although the other types of 
disorders are not neglected. The author accepts 
the “‘neurological or lateral dominance” theory as 
to the primary cause of stuttering. There is no 
central bibliography, but lists of references follow 
each chapter. There are 25 illustrations.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clark School). 

1031. Wolfie, D. L., & Wolfie, H. M. The 
development of cooperative behavior in m 
and young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
137-175.—When trained in a situation in which 
each S could receive food only as a result of his 
partner’s manipulation of the apparatus, 4 pairs of 
monkeys showed no sign of cooperation. They failed 
completely in critical tests during which the receiv- 
ing S but not the active S could see that no food 
had been placed in the cup. Results from 4 pairs 
of children, 2 yrs. 6 mos. to 5 yrs. 8 mos. of age 
showed that language was the important kind of 
behavior for gaining and controlling the partner's 
cooperation. The youngest children, with but 
slight language development, showed little coopera- 
tion, while the older children readily gained assist- 
ance.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

1032. Wyatt, R. A note on the use of “omnibus” 
training to validate Seashore’s “capacity” hy- 
pothesis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 638-640— 
Since Seashore rejects the use of scores in diverse 
musical fields (piano, voice, theory, composition, 
et al.) in validating his measures of musical talent, 
it seems questionable whether he is justified in ae 
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cepting unchanged scores on the Seashore tests after 
training in these same fields as evidence that the 
tests measure innate ability-—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 720, 782, 786, 789, 795, 855, 885, 
887, 890, 896, 937, 947, 950, 952, 1078, 1100, 1103, 
1113, 1115, 1118, 1120, 1125, 1127, 1131, 1132.) 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


1033. Tulchin, S. H. Intelligence and crime. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+166. 
$2.00.—A total of 10,413 inmates of 3 Illinois penal 
institutions were subjected to the Army Alpha and 
Beta intelligence tests between 1920 and 1927. The 
findings obtained have been studied in detail to 
discover the relationship between intelligence and 
the type of crime and between these two factors 
separately and recidivism, age, height, weight, and 
socio-economic characteristics. The author con- 
firms and supplements previous reports in the litera- 
ture and he lists his detailed conclusions in the final 
chapter covering 15 pages.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 952, 1106. ] 
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1034. Davis, E. W. Advertising as an occupation. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1939. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 

1035. Dunford, R. E. The adjusted graphic 
analysis chart. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 623-629. 
—A blank which permits the rapid and easy com- 
parison of applicants’ qualifications is described for 
use in connection with the vocational interview. 
Scales arranged one above another through which a 
psychograph can be drawn are provided after each 
item.—E.. E. Ghisellé (California). 

1036. Ford, A., & Derr, G. F. The recognition of 
automobile license plates with mixed numerals 
and letters. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 579-585.— 
The recognition values of combinations of 5 letters 
and numbers were measured by a confusion test. 
It was found that combinations of letters were 
harder to recognize than combinations of numerals, 
and combinations of both were most easily recog- 
nized.— E. E. Ghiselli (California). 


1037. Goode, C. E., & Trimble, O. C. Industrial 
uses for applied psychology. Person. J., 1939, 18, 
173-176.—Two methods were used to determine the 
relative importance of various phases of psychology 
for industry. In the first place, books in the fields 
of personnel administration, industrial psychology, 
labor economics, and industrial engineering were 
reviewed to see how much space was devoted to 
various topics. Then questionnaires were sent to 
85 personnel technicians and administrators, 49 
factory employees, and 41 university students in 
psychology. They were asked to rank 23 problems in 
importance for the improvement of personnel rela- 
tions in the future. ‘‘The results indicate that the 
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five most promising areas are: (1) The selection and 
placement of workers, with reference to improvement 
in the methods involved. (2) Supervision of indus- 
trial processes, with the development of better 
methods as the objective. (3) Job training, for the 
development of greater efficiency and personal 
satisfaction. (4) Worker security for the develop- 
ment of a more satisfactory outlook. (5) Worker 
opportunities, for the improvement of chances to 
exercise initiative and leadership.’"—M. B. Mitchell 
(Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, Iowa). 


1038. Heyel, C. Human-relations manual for 
executives. New York: McGraw-Hiil, 1939. Pp. 
269. $2.00. 

1039. Hovland, C. L., & Wonderlic, E. F. Pre- 
diction of success from a standardized interview. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 537-546.—An interview 
blank (the Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide, available 
through the Psychological Corporation) is described 
which includes questions covering work history, 
family history, social history, and personal history. 
Some of the items are answered by the applicant 
and on others a rating is made by the interviewer. 
A simple scoring system is provided which permits a 
possible range of 69 points. Even with a selected 
group of applicants the blank was found to yield a 
high reliability and an adequate validity (differentia- 
tion of successful employees from those dismissed).— 
E. E. Ghiselli (California). 


1040. Huth, A. Eignungsuntersuchungen fiir das 
Spinnstoffgewerbe. (Investigations of aptitude for 


the woven goods industry.) Industr. Psychotech., 
1939, 16, 97-119.—Special characteristics required 
by the woven goods industry vary with the major 
task. Thus processes of spinning require correct 
work-planning, broad oversight, sustained atten- 


tion, manual skill, place-memory, etc. Those 
called for by the various phases of weaving have 
also been determined. Candidates for jobs sub- 
mit to a battery of psychological tests, including the 
following: (1) Form and color: recognizing breaks in 
lines or errors in patterns of lines, comparisons of size 
and proportion, and the like. (2) Technique: 
operating latches on a sloping board to make a ball 
follow a desired course. (3) Skill: bimanual balanc- 
ing of springs of unequal tension; tactual sorting of 
threads. (4) Carefulness: maintaining a mercury 
column at a given height while performing other 
tasks. No norms are given.—J. G. Jenkins (Mary- 
land). 

1041. Kieszling, A. Fehler und Fehlhandlungen 
in Beruf und Leben. (Mistakes and blunders in 
vocation and in life.) Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 
16, 123-129.—Although mistakes are commonly 
regarded with aversion, they are a most important 
concern to the public. Investigation shows that 
they are conditioned upon factors that lie deep in 
human make-up and that it is possible to distinguish 
at least five major classes upon this basis. One 
group consists of mistakes based upon familiarity, 
since man as a creature of habit repeats certain 
incorrect forms of speech and writing. A second 
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class consists of errors due to various forms of 
perseveration. A third group comprises failures 
based upon similarity, the simplest form of which is 
the type due to similarity of form or of sound. The 
fourth group is made. up of mistakes conditioned 
upon the mixing of two courses of action, as when 
one throws a cigarette into the waste basket and puts 
a letter into the ash tray. The last group discussed 
includes those errors based upon willing and feeling. 
It is shown that these types of errors have definite 
bearing in vocational selection—J. G. Jenkins 
(Maryland). 

1042. O’Connor, J. Characteristics common to 
engineering executives. Hoboken: Human Engin- 
eering Laboratory, 1938. Pp. 98. $1.00.—The 
majority of engineering executives whom the Labora- 
tory has measured have five characteristics in 
common: structural visualization, objective per- 
sonality, large English vocabulary, accounting 
aptitude, aptitude for first position; a sixth charac- 
teristic which is considered an asset is many aptitudes. 
These are discussed and their relation to vocational 
guidance is noted. Under these headings other 
traits as measured by the Laboratory are discussed. 
The conclusion is that these tests do not discover 
ability applicable to any single field; instead they 
disclose aptitudes which the possessor would find 
of service in any profession in which those activities 
play an appreciable part—J. JT. Evans (Butler 
Hospital). 

1043. O’Connor, J. Characteristics common to 
professional men in non-structural fields. Hoboken: 
Human Engineering Laboratory, 1938. Pp. 86. 
$1.00.—This brochure (primarily for testees) dis- 
cusses certain characteristics found to exist in many 
professional men in non-structural fields: subjective 
or extremely subjective personality, lack of struc- 
tural visualization, early specialization based on 
aptitude, uniform distribution of aptitudes, and 
large English vocabulary. Work samples revealing 
these traits are presented. Such measures, al- 
though not pointing to any particular niches in 
professional life, can “indicate the general type of 
schooling and the field of concentration in college 
which are most apt to be of practical value later in 
life, and can suggest the general direction in which 
a start may be made.’’"—F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1044. O’Connor, J. Characteristics common to 
technical engineers. Hoboken: Human Engineering 
Laboratory, 1938. Pp. 90.—This brochure (for 
testees rather than the scientific audience) traces the 
development and states the assumptions and ulti- 
mate aims of the Human Engineering Laboratory. 
Technical engineers have in common structural 
visualization and subjective personality. In addi- 
tion, four subordinate qualities characterize special- 
ized engineers from engineers in general: creative 
imagination, finger dexterity, tweezer dexterity, 
inductive reasoning, and large English vocabulary. 
Each of these aptitudes is described in its relation to 
vocational prognoses. Five other characteristics 
contributing to success in engineering, although 
not common to engineers as a group, are: accounting 
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aptitude, observation, number memory, tonal mem- 
ory, and art appraisal. Only the last named seems 
to be acquirable. School difficulties in engineering 
education are discussed.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 

1045. O’Connor, J. An individual to 
scientific problems. Hoboken: Human Engineering 
Laboratory, 1939. Pp. 108. $1.00.—This is one of a 
series of occupational brochures furnished to testees 
(the scientific findings are issued in mimeographed 
technical reports). It is largely concerned with the 
aptitudes required for research work. They are 
extremely subjective personality, inductive reason- 
ing, and structural visualization. Other desirable 
characteristics for certain fields are finger dexterity, 
tweezer dexterity, accounting aptitude, tonal mem- 
ory (Seashore), creative imagination, etc. Particu- 
lar stress is placed upon a large English vocabulary 
and the way it may be acquired.—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). ! 

1046. Pauli, R. Der Arbeitsversuch als ganzheit- 
licher Priifungsversuch, inbesondere als charakter- 
ologischer Test. (The work-test as a general 
measuring instrument, especially as a charactero- 
logical test.) Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 119-123, 
—Experience in vocational orientation has shown 
that we must determine not only what a candidate 
can do but also what he wills to do. In this light 
the author recommends a special test of continuous 
addition of one-place digits for an hour, with records 
of speed and accuracy maintained at three-minute 
intervals. The resulting data are said to express 
“the will-energy applied, inner concentration, care- 
fulness, exactness, reliability, self-control and self- 
mastery . . . adaptability, determinability, and fa 
tigability."". By comparison with norms, an indi- 
vidual score may be expressed as a ‘‘performance 
quotient.” The test has already established its 
close relationship to school grades and its utility 
in selecting airplane pilots. Typical curves of 
performance are shown.—J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 

1047. Roos, C. A. Probleme und Aufgaben der 
deutschen Psychologie in der Berufserziehung und 
in der Betriebsfiihrung. (Problems and tasks of 
German psychology in vocational training and 
management training.) 2Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 
12, 93-96.—The relation of personality to vocational 
requirements is discussed. The merits of training 
on the job and training prior to the job are compared 
The effect of work associates on personality 
considered.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1048. Super, D. E. Occupational level and job 
satisfaction. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 547-564.— 
The results of a questionnaire study of employed 
men indicated that a relationship exists between 
occupational level and job satisfaction; the amount 
of change in occupational level has little effect upom 
job satisfaction, although the direction of change is 
of considerable importance; the difference between 
present occupational level and the level aspired 
is inversely related to degree of job satisfaction; te 
nature of the work is the most frequent reason 
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ported for disliking a job, with economic reasons 
second, and managerial policies an infrequent third; 
job satisfaction increases with age, but the develop- 
ment is cyclical, individuals 24-34 and 45-54 being 
less satisfied than those of other ages. The results 
also suggest that two occupational scales exist, one 
for white-collar and the other for manual workers.— 
E. E. Ghiselli (California). 


[See also abstracts 826, 834, 844, 930, 934, 935, 
1063, 1082, 1110, 1111. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1049. Alpern, H. Educating the superior student 
in the high schools of New York City. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1939, 13, 112-119.—Provisions for the gifted 
in New York City high schools include such as 
honor classes, separate specialized schools, schools 
within schools known as honor schools, and the like. 
A “super-honor high school’’ for the most gifted 
pupils in the city is recommended.—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 


1050. Averill, L. A. Mental hygiene for the class- 
room teacher. New York: Pitman, 1939. Pp. 
v+217. $2.00.—This volume is intended for in- 
service teachers (most of whom have pursued no 
course work in mental hygiene while in college) and 
purports to give an elementary introduction to the 
principles of mental hygiene as they relate to the 
problems of teaching. The problems are discussed 
under two categories: (1) those concerned with the 
attitudes and the personality of the teacher, and 
(2) those concerned with the protection and evolu- 
tion of the child’s personality. Contents: the 
teacher and conflict; the teacher and adjustment; the 
teacher as a practical mental hygienist; the teacher, 
her colleagues, and her superiors; the teacher and 
the community; the teacher and a changing world; 
the teacher and the mental health objective.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


1051. Baker, H. L. High-school teachers’ knowl- 
edge of their pupils. Sch. Rev., 1938, 34, 175-190. 


1052. Baruch, D. W. Parents and children go to 
school; adventuring in nursery school and kinder- 
ig Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1939. Pp. 534. 


1053. Bayles, E. E. Drill or thrill in education? 
Elem. Sch. J., 1939, 40, 28-36.—Three psycho- 
logical interpretations of learning are examined: (1) 
learning as conditioning, (2) learning as growth, and 
(3) learning as an insightful process.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 


1054. Beaumont, H. Scholastic characteristics 
of students taking advanced courses in psychology. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 461-466.—This study 
deals with interrelations among the following vari- 
ables: intelligence; grade in elementary psychology 
course; scholastic average; average grade in ad- 
vanced psychology courses; and number of hours of 
advanced courses. With the exception of the corre- 
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lation between intelligence and number of hours of 
advanced work, all coefficients of correlation for the 
laboratory students ranged from .41 to .68. Quality 
and quantity of advanced work were positively cor- 
related for the laboratory students and slightly 
negatively correlated for the non-laboratory stu- 
dents.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


1055. Bosch, B. Grundlagen des Erstleseunter- 
richts. (Fundamentals of early reading instruction.) 
Leipzig: Barth, 1937. Pp. xii+137. RM. 6.— 
Subtitle: A  psychological-didactic investigation. 
Differences concerning techniques in teaching chil- 
dren to read are due largely to inadequate consider- 
ation of psychological principles. The author 
believes that he avoids this pitfall by basing all 
teaching techniques upon an analysis of psycho- 
logical factors involved in the act of reading, par- 
ticularly as applying to children learning to read.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (New York University). 


1056. Broom, M. E. Educational measurements 
in the elementary school. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. Pp. x +345. $3.00.—Designed as a 
comprehensive guide for teachers and for students 
in teacher-training institutions, this text surveys 
standardized tests for the various subject fields at 
the elementary school level, including the language 
arts, arithmetic, the social studies, and the other 
commonly taught subjects. A discussion of the 


nature of intelligence and an historical account of 
the development of devices for its measurement 
preface reference to certain group mental tests 


selected to demonstrate the content, manner of 
administration, and validity and reliability charac- 
teristic of such tests in general. Specific examples 
illustrate the practical uses of measurement in edu- 
cational work. The essentials of statistical compu- 
tation necessary for the interpretation of test results 
provide the basis for an effective use of psychometric 
and educational tests. A comparative evaluation of 
standardized and teacher-made objective tests is 
presented. Additional readings for each chapter are 
suggested, and there are questions and practice 
exercises appended to the chapters. An appendix 
includes a list of publishers of standardized tests, 
forms for the various statistical computations, and 
a table of squares and square roots.—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College). 

1057. Brueckner, L. J. Selected references on 
elemen school instruction. I. Elem. Sch. J., 
1939, 40, 59-68.—An annotated bibliography cover- 
ing the elementary school curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study, and supervision. The articles 
mentioned in the bibliography appeared during the 
period April 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 


1058. Butsch, R.L.C. Improving the prediction of 
academic success through differential weighting. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 401-420.—Tables of 
correlations of statistically weighted and unweighted 
subtests of the Iowa high school content examination 
and the American Council on Education psycho- 
logical examination with a criterion of first-semester 
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grades for samples from academic years 1934-1937 
are given separately for business administration, en- 
gineering, journalism, and liberal arts colleges. 
Forecasting efficiency of the subtests of the Iowa 
and American Council examinations vary signifi- 
cantly for the different colleges. Correlations be- 
tween rank in high school graduating class and the 
criterion ranged between .47 and .60. Miultiple 
correlations above .70 are reported.— R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 

1059. Canady, H. G. Psychology in Negro insti- 
tutions. W. Va. St. Coll. Bull., 1939, Ser. 26, No. 3. 
Pp. 24.—The report of a study of the status of 
psychology in the curricula of the better Negro 
institutions in the U. S. A questionnaire was sent 
to 50 of these institutions and replies were received 
from 47. Conclusions are as follows: (1) The status 
of psychology: Of the 47 institutions, 14 (30%) 
report departments of psychology, 4 offer the major 
in psychology. (2) Nature of the introductory 
course: Current practice in the Negro institutions 
favors a one-semester beginning course, with no 
laboratory work. (3) Undergraduate courses in 
psychology: Most of the courses offered are selected 
on the basis of their usefulness to students of educa- 
tion. (4) Laboratory equipment: Negro institutions 
lack adequate laboratory facilities. (5) Library 
equipment: The median annual appropriation for 
books and periodicals in 13 institutions was $138, 
with a range of $25-$500. The median number of 
volumes in psychology in 32 institutions was 269, 
with a range of 32-1500. (6) Teaching personnel: 
27, or 32.6%, of the 88 instructors who teach ele- 
mentary psychology, educational psychology, and 
other branches have had the training represented by 
major work in psychology. Of these, 66% hold the 
master’s degree and 30% the doctor’s. (7) Re- 
search in psychology: Only 8 instructors reported 
significant published research during the past 5 
years.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

1060. Clark, P. E., & Rice, C. H. A comparison 
of grades in college science with the students’ 
own estimates. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 447-448.— 
As a repetition and extension of an earlier experi- 
ment, 557 students in 5 science departments, in- 
volving 9 professors, were asked to estimate their 
grades. These estimates correlated with the grades 
obtained .66+ .02. The students’ estimates were 
.10 + .30 higher than the grades obtained. In the 
mathematics department and in the senior author's 
department earlier studied the correlation was .80, 
with a slight tendency for the latter professor to 
grade students higher than expected. 61% of all 
students received the same grade as they expected, 
23% received a lower grade, and 15% a higher. 
These findings give rise to several unanswered 
questions.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

1061. Dickenson, H. F. Pattern sectioned pupils 
in lieu of equivalent test forms for classroom testing. 
J. educ. Res., 1939, 33, 183-188.—Description of 
experiments at Lincoln Memorial University on 641 
entering freshmen in both the experimental and 
control groups. Comparison was made of several 
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arrangements of oral and written examinations with 
different seating arrangements. The author con. 
cludes: ‘‘Where students sit side by side in the 
regular classroom, take the same examination but 
use different patterns for their answers, the scores 
are as valid, as reliable and quantitatively the equal 
of scores made by these same students when t 
sit in an auditorium several seats apart and take the 
examination in the traditional manner. . . . Pat. 
terned response sectioning technique, if used judi- 
ciously, will tend to eliminate deception on examina- 
tions.” —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1062. Driscoll, G. P. The behavior summary as 
a form of pupil report. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1939, 41, 
116-123.—A discussion is given of “a simple but 
comprehensive form of teacher’s report that could 
provide a cross-sectional description of an individual 
pupil.” The guide sheet includes questions grouped 
as general description of child, relationship with 
classmates, with teachers, interests, response to 
thwarting. —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

1063. Eldred, L. Traits of a group of prospective 
teachers. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 477-480.—An ex- 
amination of the records of the 127 students who 
graduated in 1935-7 from the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Cornell and entered the teaching pro- 
fession shows them to be of average age and back- 
ground and above the average in their high school 
records and in college intelligence tests and grades. 
They were well grounded in subject matter, and 
spent only the required time on professional prepara- 
tion. More than the average number of this grow 
were elected to honorary societies and were promi- 
nent in extra-class activities. A large proportion 
held scholarships. These findings confute the 
criticism and condemnatory generalizations 6 
frequently leveled at teachers.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

1064. Fraser, J. A. Outcomes of a study excur- 
sion. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1939, No. 77% 
Pp. vi + 84.—20 senior boys and 26 senior girls of the 
Lincoln School, after four weeks of preparatory 
study, took an excursion of about 12 days to Tennes 
see and Georgia, visiting the Norris dam, a private 
power plant, and a farm. A follow-up study was 
carried on for 5 weeks. Tests and attitude measures 
were given before and after the study. ‘The teach 
ing and learning procedures were characterized by 
informality, student participation, purposeful at 
tivity, emphasis upon social problems, provision for 
individual différences and interests, attention to the 
development of critical thinking, and attempts to 
develop generalizations.” Reliable growth in m® 
formation and in understanding several of 
problems was noted, as were changes in at 
(e.g., a more favorable attitude toward pri 
owned utilities). Teachers’ estimates of i ee 
tion gains showed little relationship to gains 
by objective measurement. Ps my intellige 
group showed the greatest profit from the 
‘The study excursion may be judged to be a valuable 
instrument of general education.”” The bi 
lists 24 titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 
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1065. French, L. M. Mental hygiene in the 
State Teachers College at Newark, New Jersey. 
Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, No. 3, 12-14.— 
S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 


1066. Gould, A. Education for gifted pupils in 
the secondary schools of Los Angeles. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1939, 13, 103-111.—Projects under way in 
the Los Angeles schools which provide gifted children 
with opportunities to use their ability are referred 
to. These include groups in creative writing, crea- 
tive art, free study and guidance, committee leader- 
ship, compiling files, preparing tests, etc-—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


1067. Greenhoe, F. The community contacts and 
participation of 9122 public school teachers selected 
asanational sample. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 510-512. 
—The results of questionnaires in this study deal 
chiefly with teacher mobility, “‘social fitness’’ for 
teaching, teacher reaction to community codes, and 
teacher participation in organized community ac- 
tivities. Teachers move often, but rarely farther 
than 50 miles. Four groups—teachers, school board 
members, lay representatives, and students—rated 
types of teacher applicant. Students were most 
liberal, teachers next, and school board members 
least. Regarding conduct codes, it was shown that 
teachers are restricted in many ways. Teachers 


participate in four community activities on the 
average, but do not lead in any but immature groups. 
They remain ‘‘strangers’’ in the community, never 
completely assimilated in spite of the continuous 


efforts of the townsfolk.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1068. Grossnickle, F. E. Constancy of error in 
learning division with a two-figure divisor. J. 
educ. Res., 1939, 33, 189-196.—Study of errors made 
by 221 pupils in the second half of grade 4 during 
the period when these pupils were learning to divide 
with a two-place divisor. The study is made on the 
basis of 26 practice exercises. The author finds that 
113 different kinds of errors were made, but that 
only 24 kinds occurred with any great frequency. 
A statistical analysis of the results indicates that the 
appearance of an error was rather variable-—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1069. Harrell, W. Predicting success of law 
school students. Amer. Law Sch. Rev., 1939, 9, 290- 
293.—The coefficient of correlation is .75 between 
pre-law grades of undergraduates at the University 
of Illinois and their first-semester law grades in the 
Illinois Law Scheol, and .46 between their Ferson- 
Stoddard legal aptitude examination scores and first- 
semester law-school average. The multiple correla- 
tion between their pre-law grades and aptitude 
scores, and their first-semester law grades, is .78. 
Correct predictions of failure (for Illinois under- 
graduates) were made in 167 (or 71%) of 235 cases.— 
5. H. Britt (George Washington). 

1070. Hollingworth, L. S. Problems of relation- 
ship between elementary and secondary schools 


: y intelligent pupils. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1939, 13, 90-102.—Certain problems of the 


education of the highly intelligent enrolled in 
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Public School 500, Manhattan (founded for the 
study of intellectual deviates other than feeble- 
minded) are discussed. The standard elementary 
curriculum is mastered in about half the usual 
time by members of classes for rapid learners. 
The remaining time is given to enrichment. Ques- 
tions are raised and discussed concerning the opti- 
mum age for transition from elementary to high 
school, the omission of junior high school, the cumu- 
lative record which should accompany the gifted 
pupil as he or she enters high school, the differing 
demands of elementary and high school, the guidance 
of gifted pupils as they enter high school, etc.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

1071. Horn, J. L. The education of your child. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. 208. $3.00.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. 
XIII: 1715). 


1072. Johnson, W. H. The pre-reading program 
of the Chicago public schools. Elem. Sch. J., 1939, 
40, 37-44.—A new program of pre-reading activities 
has been inaugurated in the Chicago schools. This 
program revolves around the following types of 
development: (1) physical, (2) psychological, (3) 
emotional, (4) social, and (5) language. Activities 
and opportunities for the various forms of growth 
are discussed and illustrated —P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 

1073. Judd, C. H. Educational psychology. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. xx + 566. 
$2.25.—The book is based on social psychology 
rather than on individual psychology. It traces 
the evolution of language, number, the arts, and 
the sciences, and shows the processes by which 
immature minds acquire mastery of the com- 
plex products of racial intellectual effort. By 
drawing on biology, the early chapters prepare the 
way for the application to education of the principle 
of adaptation to the environment. In a review of 
the biological process of adaptation a sharp contrast 
is drawn cisteon human intelligence and the intelli- 
gence of the lower animals. The former is shown to 
be an associative process rather than a sensorimotor 
process. Chapters on the nature of personality 
following the chapters on biology and social evolu- 
tion deal with the developmental processes that take 

lace in transfer of training and account for such 
acts as individual differences, emotional character- 
istics, and pathological disturbances. Throughout 
the book the analytical rather than the statistical 
method is adopted.—C. H. Judd (Library of Con- 
gress). 

1074. Krim, A. Recreation in the mental hygiene 
program in the public schools of Newark, N. J. 
Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, No. 3, 19-22.— 
S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 

1075. Leonhard, K. [The significance of visual 
spatial conceptions in elementary arithmetical proc- 
— Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 164, 

21-351. 

1076. Lynch, J. Functional textbooks in educa- 

tional psychology. J. educ. Res., 1939, 33, 175-182. 
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—Although there has been a change for the better 
in recent textbooks in the field, the author believes 
that a truly “functional” text in educational psy- 
chology has still to be written and that the “‘products 
of experimentation” should be ‘‘presented as illustra- 
tions of psychological principles’ to attain this 
desired end.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1077. Mallory, V. S. The relative difficulty of 
certain topics in mathematics for slow-moving 
ninth grade pupils. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1939, 
No. 769. Pp. x + 179.—511 ninth grade pupils (me- 
dian age 15 years) with IQ’s below 110 who had 
experienced difficulty in mathematics were tested, 
taught in a special way for a year, and tested again. 
There is “‘a strong relation between the pupil’s 1Q 
and his success”’ in arithmetic reasoning. ‘In com- 
putation, two thirds of the items showed little 
influence of IQ on success."’ A year’s study yields 
marked improvement in ability to work problems; 
the improvement is greater for the low iQ group. 
These pupils can succeed with certain topics of 
first year algebra, but it is believed that slow, pains- 
taking, individual teaching must be employed. In 
intuitive geometry the IQ was a greater factor in 
success in reasoning and generalization problems 
than in drawing or memory problems. The pupils 
said they enjoyed the special course. It is recom- 
mended that they be given some training to over- 
come their deficiencies, particularly in the funda- 
mental skills in computation. The bibliography 
contains 199 titles. The relative difficulties of cer- 
tain items in algebra and intuitive geometry are 
given.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


1078. Nelson, E. Fathers’ occupations and 
student vocational choices. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 
50, 572-576.—The responses regarding vocational 
choices of 3211 students in all classes of 18 colleges 
and universities throughout the country were com- 
pared with the vocations of the fathers. The fact 
that a quarter of the students had made no voca- 
tional choice was found to be related to the occupa- 
tional background. No choice was reported by only 
17% of the children of ministers, but by children of 
farmers, engineers, laborers, and bankers in 24, 26, 
28 and 30% of the cases respectively. The number 
who would be expected to select the parents’ occu- 
pation on the basis of chance greatly exceeds the 
actual number in the case of agriculture and labor, 
but in all other occupations, and especially medicine, 
journalism, and teaching, it falls far below it. It 
can be concluded that “the degree of relationship 
between fathers’ occupation and students’ vocational 
choice is small, but positive and significant.’-—WM. 
Lee (Chicago). 

1079. Ohlson, J. The relationship between 
college room-mates in scholastic achievement. 
Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 543-544.—Garrett has re- 
ported a correlation of .62 + .04 between grades of 
best friends at Columbia University. The validity 
of his assumption that one of the causes of this is 
association and contact could be well tested at 
Stanford, where freshmen are placed at random 
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in two- and three-man rooms and must take the 
same required courses. The correlation between 
grade points of 172 freshman room-mates at the 
end of three consecutive quarters together wags 
found to be only —.04 + .08.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1080. Ohtski, K. Padagogische Behandlung des 
Aggressionstriebs. (Pedagogic treatment of ag. 
gression.) Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, No. 7-8, 


1081. Oldfield, R. C. Some factors in the genesis 
of interest in psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 
30, 109—-123.—Psychologists often seem to have been 
subject to a conflict in their vocational choice; their 
psychological interests appear often to have arisen 
in the course of its resolution. This paper traces 
instances of divided interest in the earlier lives of 
leading psychologists, and attempts to relate their 
reconciliation to the arousal of interest in psycho- 
logical problems. The interest in psychology seems 
to develop later in life than that in philosophy, 
history, or biology. It seems often to be reached 
through the existence and balance of two generalized 
tendencies, one to treat material in an empirical, 
the other to treat it in a systematic way. The 
situation of conflict becomes resolved through a 
joint direction of both tendencies upon the material 
of psychology, which can offer scope for the two 
together.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


1082. Oppenheimer, J. J. Some problems in 
personnel research. J. higher Educ., 1939, 10, 363- 
368.—Achievement testing at the University of 
Louisville has led to a clarification of educational 
objectives. A selection policy has been developed 
at three levels: admission of able juniors from high 
school into the freshman class, admission of high 
school graduates to the college, and admission of 
sophomores to the senior college. .The first im 
particular is reported as successful. Information on 
individual student interests and attitudes has been 
secured from parents and faculty. Studies of with 
drawals have been helpful in formulating selection 
and curriculum policies. Placement advising and 
student load have been studied in relation to the 
objective test program. The faculty is now seeking 
new techniques for studies of the cultural back 
grounds of students—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1083. Ortleb, R. The needs of the dull-normal 
elementary school child. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 
453-461.—No part of our school population is 
neglected and mismanaged as the 20-30% who have 
1Q’s ranging from 75 to 90. Intellectually character 
istic of the dull-normal is lack of clarity in percet 
relationships and meanings, related weak power 
retention, small vocabulary, and difficulty in sel 
expression and learning to read. Already accuse 
tomed to punishment and ridicule, such children 
enter school with attitudes of fear, avoid 
contact, acquire habits of inattention, or, to cover 
inferiority feelings, assume a ‘‘show-off”’ type 
behavior. The author gives the following 14 


gestions for dealing with the dull-normal: co 
limited objectives, clearly identified with present 
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situations; assistance in expression and participation 
jn group enterprises; delayed instruction in reading 
and arithmetic, preceded by much varied experi- 
ence with quantitative differences; concrete experi- 
ence rather than linguistic learning; training -in 
appreciation; emphasis on acceptable social habits; 
grouping with his own kind on a social maturity 
basis in a special school; development of good 
personal and work habits, useful in industry; train- 
ing in leisure-time activities; careful selection of 
teachers who have sympathetic insight into children’s 
needs and behavior.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

1084. Pillsbury, W. B. Correlations between the 
university grades of parents and children and of 
siblings. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 634-638.— 
The r between the University of Michigan grades of 
294 pairs of children and parents was .05; a second 
sampling of 112 pairs gave .17. Although the 
average number of years separating the parents and 
children in the first group was slightly larger than 
in the second, it was felt that this did not explain 
the discrepancy between the two r’s. In a third 
group of 123 pairs, where all the parents were in 
college after the present grading system was put 
into effect, an r of .23 was obtained. An, of .25 for 
175 pairs of siblings was found; when these cases 
were separated with respect to sex the r’s were: 
brother-brother, .149 ( N = 85); sister-sister, .565 
(N = 26); and brother-sister, .464 (NV = 63). Pos- 
sible reasons for these differences are briefly con- 
sidered —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1085. Purnell, R. T., & Davis, R. A. Directing 
learning by teacher-made tests. Boulder, Colo.: 
Bur. Publ., Extension Division, Univ. Colo., 1939. 
Pp. 92. $1.00.—The conventional tests which aim 
to appraise the immediate results of instruction do 
little for exploring possibilities of broadening instruc- 
tional aims and objectives, for evaluating available 
instructional materials, for redirecting classroom 
activities toward greater effectiveness, and for 
cultivating abilities involving more complex mental 
processes. The authors examine the various types 
of test from this standpoint. The higher abilities 
which tests should measure include ability to ex- 
plain data, to draw conclusions from new data, to 
apply principles, to interpret data, to deal with 
various aspects of proof, and to locate sources of 
information. Illustrations of new-type tests which 
will measure these abilities are included, and there 
is discussion of modifications of the testing programs 
that will have to be made in order that testing may 
be a means of stimulating and evaluating the Righer 
abilities of the individual pupil rather than a mere 
analysis of factual memorization and a lock-stepping 
of achievement. A bibliography of selected papers 
emphasizing the authors’ theses is appended.— L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


1086. Reichart, R. R., & Laslett, H. R. A study 
of the value of high-school literature courses. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 421-439.—Questionnaires 
were answered by 542 freshman college students. 
‘This paper presents some factual material showing 
that the knowledge which college freshmen pre- 
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sumably have gained in their high school English 
literature courses is limited in amount, is vaguely 
comprehended, is very slightly related to what they 
read from choice, and is without much influence on 
the extent of their reading.”"—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 

1087. Remmlein, M. K. Scholastic accomplish- 
ment as affected by intelligence and participation in 
extra-curricular activities. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 
23, 602-607.—The differences between the school 
grades and intelligence test scores of 700 high school 
seniors were found to bear little or no relationship 
to the extent of participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Hence the latter cannot be considered 
an important factor in determining the low scholar- 
ship of intelligent students——E. E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
fornia). 

1088. Rigg, M. G. Making good in college. 
New York: T. Nelson, 1939. Pp. 55. $0.40.—This 
manual is designed to help the student get the most 
from his college courses, with some emphasis on 
mental hygiene. Chapter heads: What about the 
bookworm? Conserving time; Reading; Taking 
notes; Preparing papers; Learning; Reviewing and 
taking examinations; Keeping a healthy outlook. 
There is also a self-questionnaire by which the 
student can check his application of the principles 
suggested.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1089. Robinson, B. B. Bureau of Child Guidance 
of the Newark Public Schools. Understanding the 
Child, 1939, 8, No. 3, 6-8.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee 
Teachers College). 


1090. Rolfe, S. H. Child guidance in a public 
school system. Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, 
No. 3, 9-11.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers 
College). 

1091. Shaffner, M. The effect of part-time em- 
ployment on the scholarship ratings of college 
students. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 541-542.—Martha 
Shaffner compared the marks of non-workers (em- 
ployed fewer than 4 hours a week), moderate workers 
(employed 6 to 21 hours a week), and hard workers 
(24 or more hours a week), equated as to college 
entrance tests. The moderate workers ranked 
highest in academic success and the hard workers 
nearly as high. There was a statistically significant 
difference between them and the non-working group. 
Of employed students on the campus, those em- 
ployed by the state had the highest marks.— M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1092. Smith, C. M. Academic adjustment prob- 
lems. J. higher Educ., 1939, 10, 369-374.—11 
student deans living in cottages with 173 freshman 
girls at Syracuse University submitted diagnostic 
statements of each girl’s academic adjustment 
problems, considered in terms of previous school 
record and score on the psychological examination. 
A check list containing 126 diagnostic statements 
and 116 techniques was validated by the judgment 
of experts. For the sophomore year 103 girls re- 
turned and were asked to check their individual 
problems on the list; professional personnel workers 
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then classified the 126 items into groups. Subsequent 
studies showed the order of importance for nine 
classifications to be as follows: emotional, study 
methods and habits of study, environmental, at- 
titudes, physical, intellectual, interests, teaching 
methods, educational content, and educational 
background. Comparison of the decile ratings 
given the items by student deans and students 
showed a “high degree of agreement.’’ However, 
there was “possibly no more than chance agreement 
between the specific girl and her student dean as to 
the problems.”—R. A. Brotemarkie (Pennsylvania). 


1093. Spache, G. A minimum reading-spelling 
vocabulary for remedial work. J. educ. Res., 1939, 
33, 161-174.—Comparisons of the spelling vo- 
cabulary of Gates and the reading vocabularies 
of Stone and of Hayward and Ordway, and of 
these with a number of primers, led to the selection 
of a list of 1224 words as a basic vocabulary for 
remedial work in reading and spelling. The words 
are given in eight lists representing the same number 
of levels of difficulty, ranging from words necessary 
for beginning reading to those necessary for easy 
third-reader material. Bibliography of 11 titles.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1094. Steward, R. A. Mental shock-absorbers. 
Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, No. 3, 15-18.— 
S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 


1095. Terman, L. M. Educational suggestions 
from follow-up studies of intellectually gifted chil- 
dren. J. educ. Sociol., 1939, 13, 82-89.—Numerous 
facts pertaining to the later lives of gifted children, 
obtained through follow-up studies of Terman’s 
group originally tested while attending elementary 
and high schools in 1922, are reviewed. Compari- 
sons of the 150 most successful and the 150 least 
successful boys in the group appear to illustrate 
the significance of emotional and adjustment diffi- 
culties, ‘‘sometimes traceable to personality faults 
but more often to an unsuitable educational regime.” 
Loss of enthusiasm for school is often due to the 
continued placement of a child in grades below his 
ability. Attention to and provision for gifted indi- 
viduals are urged. ‘Although the school can ac- 
complish very little in the way of manufacturing 
high IQ's, there are limitless possibilities in the 
direction of making those provided by nature more 
fruitful of achievement.”—D. G. Ryans (Coopera- 
tive Test Service). 

1096. Tiegs, E. W. Tests and measurements in 
the improvement of learning. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1939. Pp. xxi +490. $2.75.—A new text- 
book reflecting the contemporary trend away from 
the statistical and test-description methods of 
presenting courses in measurement prevailing at the 
time of the appearance of the author's original text 
on measurement almost a decade ago, and marking 
a shift to approaches based upon the activities and 
problems of the educational program. There is 
little test description in the present volume. The 
emphasis is rather upon the diagnosis of teaching 
difheulties and the direction of learning at the 
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different school levels, and the employment of 
measurement procedures in the solution of super. 
visory and administrative problems. Part I em. 
bodies a brief introductory survey of the history of 
measurement, the limitations of traditional pro- 
cedures, and the outlook for the use of nals 
techniques in the improvement of learning. Part I], 
comprising chapters 2-13, is an extended treatment 
of the problems of diagnosis and appraisal of learn- 
ing in all its aspects at the primary, elementary, 
secondary, and — levels. Part III, presenting 
an appraisal of the educational program, is con- 
cerned with the statistical concepts involved in 
measurement and the implications of the measure. 
ment program in the general management and direc. 
tion of educational activities. Each of the 18 
chapters includes a set of questions and exercises 
and a selected bibliography, and the final chapter 
is made up of frequently asked questions, together 
with brief answers, about tests and measurements, 
The text is illustrated and indexed.—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College). 

1097. Townsend, M. E. An experiment in the 
professional examination of teachers. Sch. & Soc., 
1939, 50, 537-541.—The American Council on 
Education, under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has prepared a battery of tests for teachers, 
sampling exhaustively mental ability, general cul- 
ture, professional information, and information in 
special fields. These require 10-12 hours. They 
will be administered and scored by the Cooperative 
Test Service for an individual fee of $5.00 March 
29th and 30th, 1940, at selected experimental 
centers. Institutions or cities using the test results 
will supplement them fully according to their own 
judgment with data regarding personality, medical, 
experiential, and academic history. Freeing ad- 
ministrators from the appraisal of professional 
education and legal prerequisites should make it 
possible for them to develop more effectively selec- 
tive techniques for other necessary qualifications for 
teachers. At any rate those problems of personal 
inadequacy and insecurity will be obviated which 
arise from awareness of insufficient intellectual 
equipment and preparation.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1098. Traxler, A. E. [Ed.] Guidance in public 
secondary schools. New York: Educational Ree 
ords Bureau, 1939. Pp. xxv + 329. Paper, $2.00, 
cloth, $2.50.—A report of the public school demon 
stration project in educational guidance spo 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. The purpose of the 5-year project was 
to demonstrate the value of educational guidance 
in seven carefully chosen school systems representing 
the eastern, middle western, western, and southerm 
sections of the country, and to focus particularly 
on the maintenance of cumulative records, the 
systematic use of comparable tests, the develop 
of continuous teacher education, a study of 
relationship between curriculum requirements 
individual needs, and the improvement in procedures 
of rating pupils and reporting school progress 
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parents. Recommendations refer to (1) the in- 
creased use of test results in diagnosing learning 
difficulties, (2) the systematic recording of significant 
data about health, personality, behavior, and home 
background as an objective record, (3) a periodic 
critical review of the American Council cumulative 
record card, (4) follow-up of high-school graduates, 
(5) teacher education in the use of cumulative records 
and in guidance techniques. A selected bibliography 
on guidance is offered.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


1099. Traxler, A.E. A cumulative record form for 
the elementary school. Elem. Sch. J., 1939, 40, 
45-54.—Based on the American Council cumulative 
record folder, this new record form contains items 
concerning the social history of the pupil, his ac- 
tivities, health, personality traits, school record, 
and test scores.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


1100. Weber, C. O. The acquisition and reten- 
tion of reading skills by college freshmen. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1939, 30, 453-460.—Reading speed and 
comprehension were measured in one control and 
two experimental groups before and after the ex- 
perimentals were trained. The Pressey manual 
and tachistoscopic exercises yielded about equal 
improvements; both groups of experimentals showed 
gains over the controls (gains were greater for speed 
than for comprehension). Retests were made after 
one year and it was found that gains tend to be re- 
tained. The relationship of personality traits and 
improvement was examined. References.—R. M. 
Bellows (Maryland). 


1101. Wheeler, O. A., & Earl, I. G. Nursery 
school education and the reorganization of the 
infant school. London: Univ. London Press, 1939. 
Pp. 172. 5s.—Wheeler describes the main char- 
acteristics of the development of young children, and 
shows how they are fostered and facilitated by at- 
tendance at the nursery school; and how great an 
improvement is this type of school upon the old- 
fashioned English infant school. Earl describes in 
more detail the life and activities of the nursery 
school. Numerous illustrations are given of English 
ea? schools—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 
and). 


1102, Willey, M. M. Student attitudes toward 
government aid in education. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 
535-537.—Conclusions drawn from a recent report 
by E. Roper that student opinion is opposed to 
government aid may be questioned. The questions 
asked were ambiguous, and it was not clear whether 
or not NYA part-time employment was considered 
government aid. If this form of aid is objected to it 
is strange that so many students wish to receive it. 
There is no reference in the report to ‘‘spending- 
lending” policy and no interpretation in terms of it is 
warranted. There is also an ambiguity as to whether 
the questions of preference referred to the ideal or 
the actual situation. Possibly private initiative and 
resources are best, but there is no chance today for 
these to meet the needs of the 40% who wish part- 
time employment. Certainly the data should not 
be used to influence the reader regarding democracy’s 
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responsibility for insuring higher education to those 
who can profit by it—M. Lee (Chicago). 

1103. Wolfe, L. S. An erimental study of 
reversals in reading. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 
533-561.—The object of the present study was to 
investigate the reading behavior of children who 
tend to reverse words. The S’s were: (1) an experi- 
mental group (18 boys) whose arithmetic achieve- 
ment was normal but who were retarded at least 
two years in reading, and (2) a paired control group, 
whose reading and arithmetic quotients were both 
between 90 and 110. All were between 8-11 and 
9-11 in CA, normal in intelligence, and from uni- 
lingual American middle-class families. Six experi- 
ments were performed to determine the frequency 
and consistency of reversal errors. Perhaps the 
most significant result was that the experimental 
group significantly exceeded the control group in 
the number of complete and partial reversals, re- 
gardless of the method of presentation. Though 
prevention of eye movement significantly decreased 
the number of reversals made by the experimental 
group as compared to the number made when eye 
movement was possible, it did not increase the num- 
ber of correct responses. An analysis of these and 
other results suggests that reversals in reading can 
be accounted for in terms of characteristic stages 
of learning to reaad.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See sy abstracts 640, 806, 938, 953, 985, 991, 1006, 
1123. 
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1104. Atwell, C. R. Comparison of vocabulary 
scores on the Stanford-Binet and the revised Stan- 
ford-Binet. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 467-469.— 
Results obtained on 100 patients show that average 
adult mental age obtained from Stanford vocabulary 
is about 14 years, whereas that obtained from Stan- 
ford revision is about 17 years 4 months.—R. M. 
Bellows (Maryland). 


1105. Greene, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N., & Kelley, 
V. H. Towa silent reading tests: new edition. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1939. Ele- 
mentary test, forms Am and Bm, $1.50 per package; 
advanced test, forms Am and Bm, $1.60 per pack- 
age.—Three major aspects of silent reading are 
measured: rate of reading at a controlled level of 
comprehension; comprehension of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, and longer articles; ability to use skills 
required in locating information. Each of these 
fields is covered in a number of different ways by 
means of ten types of subtests. There are two forms 
at the elementary level (grades 4—9) and two forms 
at the advanced level (high school and college). 
Split-half reliability coefficients are .97 for the 
elementary test and .96 for the advanced test. 
Norms are based on 30,000 testings; there is a sim- 
pe scoring stencil, and standard scores are given 
or each raw score.—J. T. Evans (Butler Hospital). 


1106. Hartman, A.A. A comparison of the ratings 
of mentally retarded prisoners on Army Alpha and 
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Stanford-Binet. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 608- 
611.—Army Alpha scores below 10 do not reliably 
differentiate prisoners according to Stanford-Binet 
IQ. Since this score corresponds approximately to a 
critical 1Q of 70, the Alpha test cannot be used for 
diagnosing mental deficiency. However, the test 
is useful for indicating those individuals who prob- 
ably are not mental defectives—EZ. E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

1107. Kent, G. H. Self-derived norms for insti- 
tutions. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 195—208.—Evidence 
is given to support the belief that “for selected 
groups of subjects who have passed the develop- 
mental period, self-derived norms offer a criterion”’ 
useful for evaluating mental tests. Performance and 
language tests given to 1000 state hospital patients 
supplied the data for this study, which stresses the 
importance of recognizing sex differences on per- 
formance tests and of age differences in both types 
of tests. —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


1108. Kreezer, G. L.. & Bradway, K. P. The 
direct determination of the probable error of meas- 
urement of Binet mental age. J. educ. Res., 1939, 
33, 197-214.—After a comprehensive review of the 
literature, two methods are indicated which may 
act as a check on each other. Results are given for 
the treatment of 45 cases ranging in mental age from 
1 to 12 years. The probable error of measurement 
showed no significant correlation with mental age, 
although a significant difference of this probable 
error of measurement was found between the lowest 
and highest mental age levels.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

1109. Pintner, R., Cunningham, B. V., & Durost, 
W. M. Pintner general ability tests: verbal series. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1939. $1.25 
per pkg., manual $0.20.—This series of group tests 
includes the Pintner-Cunningham primary test for 
kindergarten, grade 1, and the first half of grade 2; 
the intermediate test for grades 5-8; and the ad- 
vanced test for grades 9-12. Two forms are avail- 
able for each test. Interform reliability coefficients 
for the primary test range from .83 to .94; for the 
intermediate test the odd-even coefficient is .94, 
and for the advanced test it is .90. The probable 
errors of measurement, expressed in terms of stand- 
ard scores, are 3.6, 2.6, and 3.9 points respectively. 
Working time varies from about 35 to 55 minutes. 
A perforated stencil facilitates scoring —M. Keller 
(Yale). 

1110. Roslow, S., & Blankenship, A.B. Phrasing 
the question in consumer research. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1939, 23, 612-622.—Nine principles to be 
followed in the construction and use of questions for 
market research studies are presented. The im- 
portance of each is discussed and examples are given. 
—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

1111. Taylor, H. C., & Russell, J. T. The rela- 
tionship of validity coefficients to the practical 


effectiveness of tests in selection: discussion and 


tables. J. ap 
The use of suc 
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predictive efficiency of correlation coefficients has 
led to considerable pessimism with regard to the 
practical utility of the validity coefficients which 
are ordinarily obtained for industrial and educational 
tests. However, the predictive efficiency of g 
validity coefficient will be a function of the propor. 
tion of individuals considered satisfactory on the 
basis of some criterion measure and the proportion 
of the tested group which is selected. Therefore the 
forecasting value may be considerably higher than 
is indicated by &. Based on Pearson’s “Tables for 
finding the volumes of the normal bivariate surface,” 
11 tables are presented from which relationshi 
may be found among the size of the validity coeffi- 
cient, the proportion of individuals considered 
satisfactory, the proportion of tested individuals to 
be selected, and the proportion of those selected who 
will be satisfactory. —E. E, Ghiselli (California), 


1112. Wright, R. E. A factor analysis of the 
original Stanford-Binet scale. Psychometrika, 1939, 
4, 209-220—From the original Stanford-Binet 
scale those items passed by between 10 and 90% of 
a group of 10-year-old children were analyzed by the 
centroid method. Upon rotation there appeared a 
common factor, for which two explanatory hypothe 
ses are offered, the more tenable being that it is an 
effect of maturation. Primary factors tentatively 
identified are number, space, imagery, verbal rela- 
tions, and induction. A sixth factor apparently 
involves a reasoning ability and a seventh cannot 
be interpreted.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 789, 795. ] 
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1113. Campbell, E. H. The social-sex develop- 
ment of children. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 21, 
461-552.—112 former Merrill-Palmer nursery 
children, now aged 5 to 17, constituted the exper- 
mental group for this study. These children were 
studied in recreational groups and observations were 
repeated annually for three successive years. 
process of rating social-sex development produced 
separate scales for boys and girls. Scores by the use — 
of the scale indicate that: (1) The scores for girls 
are more advanced than those for boys at all ages. 
(2) The greatest variability in social-sex vie 
ment in both sexes occurs in the age group from 
to 14. ‘There is at first an undifferentiated social 
relationship with the opposite sex until about the 
age of eight years, then a rising preference for 
children of the same sex, until puberty, when hetero- 
sexual feelings begin gradually to a The 
literature is reviewed and 72 titles are included in the 
bibliography.— F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

1114. Creak, M. Hysteria in childhood. 

J. Child. Dis., 1938, 35, 85ff.—(Child 
Abstr. XIII: 1599). a 

1115. Doll, E. A. Social maturation. Proc. 
Inst. except. Child, Child Res. Clin., 1938, 31 
It is evident ‘that the child is personally 
in his social activities during the first decade of 
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In the second decade of life he moves rapidly toward 
self-assertion and independent action. In the third 
decade of life he becomes’ socially self-sufficient 
within the limits of group relationships and, through 
marriage or otherwise, ultimately assumes responsi- 
bility for others.” The various phases of this 
development can be represented by performances of 
specific activities, which, when standardized, yield 
a normative age scale. Such a scale is the Vineland 
social maturity scale, in terms of which the social 
competence of the exceptional child can be appraised. 
—F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1116. Gruenberg, S. M. We, the parents; our 
relationship to our children and to the world today. 
New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 311. -$2.50. 


1117. Hunt, W. A. “Body jerk” as a concept 
describing infant behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
55, 215-220.—The Moro reflex and the startle 
pattern are definite, distinguishable, sudden re- 
sponses, readily observable in infant behavior with 
appropriate techniques. Hence the adoption of 
Wagner's suggestion that all such sudden responses 
be classified simply as ‘“‘body jerks” (see XIII: 1155) 
would increase confusion rather than aid clarification 
of the problem.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

1118. Krout, M. Typical behavior patterns in 
twenty-six ordinal positions. J. genet. Psychol., 
1939, 55, 3-30.—Behavior patterns associated with 
specific ordinal familial positions can be studied 
more adequately when a new classification scheme, 
employing 13 different classes for each sex, is sub- 
stituted for the older birth order plan. The sex of 
older and younger siblings is taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the sex of the subject and size of 
family. An extensive analysis of statistical and case 
material secured from 1093 subjects, in all ordinal 
positions, is presented to show the relationship be- 
tween intra-familial response patterns and domi- 
nance-attachment-submission behavior displayed to- 
ward persons outside the family—D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

1119. Lange-Cosack, H. Spitschicksale atroph- 
ischer Saéuglinge. (The later histories of atrophic 
infants.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1939. Pp. 69. RM. 
5.50.—A contribution to the problem of exogenous 
mental defect. The study is concerned with the 
question whether prolonged atrophy in infancy can 
retard development of the brain with resultant 
objective injury of the nervous system or disturb- 
ances of intelligence. From this standpoint the 


author studied the physical and mental develop- . 


ment, compared with their siblings, of children who 
had had severe infantile atrophy. Knowledge of the 
psychiatric and neurological sequelae of diseases of 
early childhood is important for the psychiatrist, 
pediatrician, and public-health physician, in rela- 
tion to the distinction between exogenous and 
oe mental defect—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


1120. Martin, H. Die Motivwahl und ihre 
Wandel in der freien Zei des Grundschul- 
kindes. (Choice of motif and its change in spon- 
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taneous drawings of elementary pupils.) Z. padag. 
Psychol., 1939, 40, 231-241.—1340 spontaneous 
drawings from boys and girls from the first through 
the fourth grade showed six phases, the chief motifs 
of which were chronologically: living things (people, 
animals, plants); human constructions (house, train, 
etc.); and nature (landscape, etc.). A decrease of 
motifs occurred in the middle phases, followed by 
expansion. These phases illustrate the division of 
labor seen in other subjects (reading)—a ‘“‘rage,"’ 
followed by loss of interest, a rest period, and then 
a fresh attack. Changes of motif are determined 
not by change of interest in the actual things, but 
by the central problem of form and an inborn 
striving for the development of movement and 
grasp of the outside world. The first phase com- 
prises naive forms of movement, and is characterized 
by round and then angular primitive forms; the 
transitional phases, by small movements (flat forms) 
and large movements (linear forms); and the last 
phase by large movements with linear forms.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1121. Masaki, T. [A study of life activity. ] 
Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 5, 160-175.—The effect 
of milieu upon life consciousness was investigated 
from the reports of adolescents concerning terrible 
things, likes and dislikes, and wishes and desires.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1122. McGraw, M. B. Swimming behavior 
of the human infant. J. Pediat., 1939, 15, 485-490. 
—445 observations were made of the swimming move- 
ments of 42 infants varying in age from 11 days to 
2% years. All exhibited disorganized movements 
when placed in the supine position in the water. 
Response in the prone position, however, shows 
a definite developmental sequence, corresponding 
closely to that of such atavistic reflexes as the Moro 
and the suspension grasp. In the first few weeks 
“reflex swimming movements” are observed: rhyth- 
mical, coordinated movements, with inhibition of 
breathing. After about four months the behavior 
becomes disorganized with difficulty in respiration. 
Toward the beginning of the second year appear 
“deliberate or voluntary” swimming movements, 
less automatic than the original reflex activity, but 
“purposeful.”” That the pattern of the newborn 
resembles the behavior of other young mammals 
“suggests functional evidence of the phylogenesis 
of man.”—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1123. McSwain, E. T. Factors affecting child 
development in school and community. Educ. 
Trends, 1939, 7; 16-24.—Recognizing the importance 
of childhood in its dynamic relationship to adulthood, 
the new educational concepts must stress creative 
living and learning rather than instruction.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

1124. Moellenhoff, F. Ideas of children about 
death. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1939, 3, 148-156.— 
The author describes techniques for studying the 
death thoughts of children. He regards as best the 
flexible, informal interview, combined with observa- 
tion of spontaneous reactions. ‘The fluctuating and 
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inconsistent ideas about death which the child 
holds—his denial of and aversion to the thought of a 
final death as evidenced by his phantasies of killing 
and bringing his victim (often a loved person) back 
to life, and also by his indifference or apparent lack 
of emotion about the fact of death, his connecting 
death in his thoughts with killing, violence, aggres- 
sions and mutilation, and his phantasy of utilizing 
it as a means of escape from painful life situations or 
to obtain love—are comparable to those of adults; 
for, although adults behave according to reality in 
most instances and believe consciously that all 
living things must die, in their unconscious minds 
they deny their own deaths.’’—W. A. Varvel (lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station). 


1125. Pechstein, L. A.. & Munn, M. D. The 
measurement of social maturity in children. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1939, 40, 113-123.—A short and a long form 
of a scale to measure social maturity in the primary 
grades.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


1126. Pfaff, G. Vorsicht bei Vernehmungen von 
Schulkindern; Kinderaussagen sind stets mit Vor- 
sicht aufzunehmen und zu verwerten. (Caution in 
taking and evaluating children's testimony.) Krim- 
inalistik, 1939, 13, 209-211.—Two cases, in one of 
which children’s testimony was reliable. In the 
other, a school girl accused herself falsely and then 
retracted her confession, explaining later that the 
other children suspected her anyway and she wanted 
to have the affair over with. There is no rule for 
evaluating children’s evidence, because their motives 
shift—-M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1127. Pigors, P. Leadership and domination 
among children. Z. Vélkerpsychol. Soziol., 1933, 9, 
140-156.—The processes of leadership and domina- 
tion are different in origin and method. Domination 
appears earlier and is a will to power. The dominator 
depends upon external aid and appearance of author- 
ity. A leader has the capacity to direct and stimu- 
late others’ activity and is asked to use this power for 
the common good. He must make the interests of 
others his own and advance the common cause. 
Children resent a dominator’s passing over their 
interests in favor of his own. Whether youthful 
dominators can be developed into adult leaders is 
one of the most significant questions in child psy- 
chology at the present time.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.). 


1128. Reynard, M. C., & Dockeray, F. C. The 
comparison of temporal intervals in judging depth 
of sleep in newborn infants. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
55, 103-120.—Using a stabilimeter, 54 records of 
sleeping behavior were secured from 19 infants 12 
hrs. to 10 days of age. Each minute of the records 
was classified according to a 7-stage depth-of-sleep 
scheme. Analysis showed that in all stages of sleep, 
2 succeeding minutes are more often identically 
classified than not, especially in the case of com- 
plete waking and deep sleep. But any intermediate 
stage is nearly as likely to be followed in the next 
minute by some other intermediate stage as by it- 
self. During 5-minute intervals, variation is least 





2-3; 6-7 (Child D Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 1738). * 
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for complete waking, slightly greater for ~~ : 
and greatest for the intermediate stages. ence i 
an infant be completely awake or in a dee 
1-minute intervals are adequate for elateiboeent 
For the intermediate stages, various procedures are 
discussed.—D. K. Spelt Mississippi). 

1129. Solomon, J. C. The relation of the emo. 
tional aspect of dhood to the practice of pediae 
trics. Arch. Pediat., 1937, 54, 218ff. 


1130. Stebbing, L. R., & Hughes, C. S. 
training and parent education: reference to = 
in recent books. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939, 
Pp. 83. $0.90.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. X111: 1723), 


1131. Stefanescu-Goanga, S. Masurarea com- 
portamentului social. (The measurement of 
behavior.) Rev. Psihol., 1939, 2, 153-167.— 
method of observation of social behavior devised by 
D. S. Thomas was applied to 50 children 4-6 
old. There are 10 records for each child, each record 
of one minute. The variable observed was 
contact. The coefficient of reliability was 84, 
standard error .004, and the theoretical v 
.956.—N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

1132. Takenaka, N. [The motive of tm 
interest in children living near the sea.] Jap. 
Psychol., 1939, 14, 251-254.—This study was 
to discover the influence of geographical envi 
ment upon mental activities. The subjects used 
207 children, including 125 girls between 13 
years of age, but the results reported were 
from the data of only 58 children who had 
clear answers. In both boys and girls illness 
first as the motive of religious interest, and 
or drifting (including the late arrival of the 
ranked second in boys but third in girls. 
author not only noticed the difference seen 
between the sexes, but pointed out the 
portance of environment in the evocation o 
interest in children.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). xi 

1133. Tamaoka, S. [The tendencies of the gin 
students of Nagano prefecture.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1939, §, 192-200.—Character traits bast 
on self- diagnosis and the judgments of other pers 
are treated —R. Kuroda (Keijo). a 

1134. Thom, D. A. Adoptions. J. Pediat., 
15, 258-265.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 173 

1135. Verry, E. Problems facing children ¥ 
have had a re atively long period of institutional ea 
Child Welf. League Amer. Bull., 1939, 18, No 
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1136. Weiss, J. Wie gross ist der zahl 
Anteil der endogenen und der exogenen 
als Ursache von en Scha 
dern? (What are the relative proportions of em 
nous and exogenous causes in the mental injurie 
children?) Tibingen: (Dissertation), 1938. F 
—The experience of the University 
from 1919 to 1936.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 707, 792, 794, 806, id 
892, 914, 950, 980, 1006, 1031, 1101. ] : 
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